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ORAWN fr Seo Mavhion 


FOR THE CONCREGATIONAL/ST 


EX-PRESIDENT SAMUEL C, BARTLET! 
Born at Salisbury, N. H., Nov. 25, 1817; died at Hanover, N. H., Nov. 16, 1898 


ee BARTLETT was to me an optimist, a thoroughgoing and radical optimist. I think that I do not go two 

far when I say that he was a man of sanguine temperament, exact and practical as he was... . It gave 
him, as it seemed to me, the power to transmute a great deal of thought, purpose and hope into action. He was 
able to capitalize the future into the present. He wrought all his work under the stimulus of a great hope which 
became more and more a great certainty. Sometimes one could follow the unspoken working of his mind. This 
is something which ought to be, therefore it must be, therefore it will be, and before he was aware of it he was 
almost saying to himself, it is. Here was the basis of his religious faith, the ground of his abiding interest in 
missions, especially in foreign missions, and the source of his confidence and assurance concerning the affairs of 
the country. I never heard him speak in the language of doubt, much less of despair. He had not outgrown the 
world in his own wisdom. He was able to see that the world was growing wiser and better.—From President 


Tucker’s remarks at the funeral service. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR) 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the Navy; or, 
Father Against Son. 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of ‘ Jed.” 


With 12 illustrations by M. J. Burns. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


A stirring story of naval adventures in the great Civil | 


War. It reads like a transcript of real life, and the 


reader follows the adventures of the two heroes with | 


the keenest interest. 


Trie Secret of Achievement. 
By ORISON SWEET MARDEN, author of 
** Pushing to the Front.’’ With 16 portraits. 
1Zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A vast fund of illustrative anecdote and helpful ad 
vice will be found in this new volume. It appeals 


especially to ambitious youth who need wise direction 
and encouragement 


Chilhowee Boys in Harness. | 


By SARAH C, Morrison. Illus. 12mo. $1.25. 

The last in the series of “ Chilhowee”’ books, and 
equal in every way to its companions. These excellent 
books are among the best for boys. 


Joel Harford. 


By JAMES Illustrated. $1.25. 


A story of a country boy who goes to New York to 
earn his living andl make his way 
healthy boys 


Off to Klondyke. 

By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 

12mo. $1.25. 

Dr. Stables, the popular writer for boys, relates the 
experiences of some English boys who succeed in reach 
ing the Klondyke after exciting esc apes and strange 
adventures 


The Story of the Big Front 
Door. 


By Mary F. 


OTIs, kVO. 


Illustrated. 


LEONARD. Illus. 8vo. $1.25. 


Thi 
story. ah vir of refinement and good will, The sweetest 
and mest wholesome story for children that has ap 
peared tn along time 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


New volumes: 
The Fairy Book. By Miss MuLock. Illus. 
by E. Boyp Smiru. i6mo. Cloth, $.60. 
Grandfather’s Chair. By NATHANIKL HAw- 
THORNE. Illustrated by Cuanires Copr- 
LAND. 16mo. Cloth, $.60. 
This popular of selected 
people, 


appeals to all who desire, 
literature in good editions. 


The Sunshine Library. 
New volumes. svo. Per vol., $.50. 
The Blind Brother. By HomMER GREENE, 
Dick in the Desert. By JAmeEs Oris. 
Master Sunshine. By Mrs. C. F. FRASER. 
Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia: By 
BRADLEY GILMAN. 
Dear Liitle Marchioness. 
Little Peter. By Lucas MALErT. 
This admirable line of books for young people con 
tiins some of the choicest stories for children ever 
written. The volumes are well printed, illustrated with 


f-ontispieces, and attractively bound in a variety of 
slesigns. 


books for young 


series 


for their children, classic 


Complete Catalogue and IMlustrated 


innouncement. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Send for 


TEAC HERS’ AGE NCI IES. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


FISK 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
volleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 


It will appeal to all | 


isa peculiarly congenial atmosphere about this | 


with colored fronutispieces and tasteful bindings, | 


24 November 18 


IHE CONGREGATIONALIS? 


| QDS SOS OSS OSH SASY 
Superior 10 all Others. 


“ The publications of WA. Wide & Co 
others for originality, for practicability, and for real helptu/- 


ness to both scholars and teachers.” 


Select Notes. 


On the Interuational Sunday-Schoo!l Lessons for 1899. 
By F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 

No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous yearly sales for over a quarter 
of a century as SELECT NOJES, and upon no other book is lavished every year such 
expenditures, in order that every issue may excel its predecessor 

‘he volume for 1899 1s no exception in every detail that the most critical scholars could 
suggest, or its publishers’ experience indicate, the book has been improved, and it is sent 
out, knowing that its exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, will give it a 
welcome from every teacher and scholar ‘who desire to know the inmost riches of the sc rip- 


tural lesson Cloth, price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Graded Quarterlies.  ( Peloubet Series.) 


The Peloubet Series of Sunday-school Quarterlies on the International J.essons is no ex- 
periment, but an achieved success. They are now used the world around, because they 
place before the scholar the salient points of the Scripture text in such a manner that they 
are quickly comprehended and easily remembered 

Their editors know. by reason of their natural abilities and long experience, just how te 
explain, illustrate, and enforce thé practical and essential truths, and by skilful questioning 
incite the scholar to do individual thinking, that always proves inspiring and helpfu 


The Home Department Quarterly 


has proven to be a great success. and stands without a peer as a lesson help for this depart- 
ment, as it gives the scholar just the matter nee ded in order to make the lessons interesting 





SO 
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eastly lead ail 


and productive. 
We will send sample of either of our Quarterlies upon application. 


Send tous for all Home Department” supplies. 


Library Books. 


Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for home and school read 
ing, have secured the warmest commendations from the religious and secular press, as well 
as discriminating readers everywhere, because they are notable books, strong in character, 
lofty in purpose, and without a word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. 

They abound in fascinating incidents, are rich in historical anecdotes and events, all 
cleverly woven into well-told stories, which command the attention of every reader 
We shall be pleased to send our illustrated Book Catalogue free ot charge to 

all applicants. 


Sunday-School Pictures. 


Illustrating the International Sunday-School Lessons, 

\ series of sixteen pictures for each quarter, from paintings by famous artists and views 
from nature, there being one picture for each of the regular lessons of the quarter, and in 
addition, four views of places referred to in the lessons. ‘They will be of value after the 
juarter is passed, as furnishing reproductions of some of the most noted pictures in the 


| 


“oe 
Each illustration is beautifully printed on a separate card 7 by 9 ins. in size, with full text, 


giving name of artist and full description of pictures, and the whole set of sixteen enclosed 
in a neat, substantial portfolio 
Price, postpaid, te cloth portfolio, 50 cents ; heavy manila portfolio, 
5cents. Sold only by the set 


The Child's esi. 


Edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
rhis paper for little folks is very popular in Sunday schools of our land 
other paper which possesses so many attractive points both for primary teachers and scholars. 
Phe illustrations which appear in it are always bright andalways illustrate. They convey 
a definite idea to the child’s mind, simple and easily comprehended 
Price, 25 cents each per year; 3 and 6 months’ subscriptions at pro rata rate. 


There is no 


We take especial pride, not only in our own publications, but in always carry- 


| ing mm stock ¢ 
| ind superintendents, teachers, and scholars are cordially invited to write us 


regarding anything that they may need in their schools 


| WwW. A, Wilde & Co., and Chicago. 
| SANSr ANSE ORS OS AS OTR 


Christmas, 1898. 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. Anew andattra 
ive cantata. By SIDNEY A. SAUNDERS and HUBER 
P. MAIN. An original story. Avery desirable childre: 
entertainment. Price, 30 cts. per copy, postpiair 


THE ROYALCHILD. Christmas Service No 2 


By Rev. ROBERT LowRy. One of the best of D 


verything that ts best for every department of Sunday schools, 





Svlicitors wanted tev vary official book justeuut. 


THE STORY We PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT HALSTEAD, the Official Historian, 
under U, 8. Government commission, in army camps, in 
American trenches at Manila, on the Pacific, in Agul- 
naldo’s camps, on the flagship * Olympia’ with 
DEWEY ; in roar of battle at fall of Manila. Bo 


nanza for agents. Brimful of official pictures. Large Lowry’s. Price 5c., postpaid; $4 per 100, no: 
book. Low prices. Big profits. Credit given. Freight prepaid. 

paid. Drop trashy unofticial war books. Some = « ‘ 
of our agents taking over 30 orders aday. Out- 15 Selected Christmas Carols, — 


Recitations for Christmas Time No. 9, 4«'- 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Shict86' 
HULL’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


The Star of Jacob. 


For Church and Sunday School. Seni sta! 
for specimen copy. 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
132 Nassau Street, City of New York. 


fit free. Write today. 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S P 2, Chicago. 


a Dialogue and Music. ‘Time Flies.” 
CHRISTMAS GEMS. Ten Sweet Original Carols. 
WONDERFUL LOVE. Mason’s Christmas Annual. 
Sample of each, 3 2-cent stamps. Ali three, 6 stamps. 
W. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POULTRY 








PAPER, iilus'’d, 20 page- 
25 cts, r year. 4 months 













trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
— =e aged yearly ao iy M DIALOGUES, Pees 
one 10 cts, Catalogue of poultry AS & nmen five 
free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y day School P.B. of fnterdainment—ai "Y 
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Nelson’s New Series 
Teachers’ Bibles 


CONTAIN 
«The Hlustrated Bible Treasury ,’’ 
a New Indexed Bible Atlas, 
a New Combined Concordance 


to the Authorized 
and Revised 
Versions. 


350 Illustrations 


of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Scenes in | 
Bible Lands, Ani- | 
mals, Plants, An- | 
tiquities, Coins, 
etc., are distrib. | 
uted through the | 
Text ofthe Helps. | 
| 





The Christian Intelligencer says: 

Words fail todo adequate justice to these | 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. | 
Use only hightens the sense of their worth. | 


Presbyterian Banner: 
An amount of instruction. so varied, so | 
interesting, soscholarly, thatit cannot but | 
attraét to the intelligent study of God’s | 
Holy Word. | 
PRICES FROM $1.25 to $7.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
list price. Write for a Descriptive List, giving | 
sizes of Type, Prices, ete. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, | 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Historic Towns of 
New England 


Edited by Lyman P. Powe Lt. 
With Introduction by George | 
P. Morris. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top (2 a ox), 


$3.50. 

CONTENTS.—Portlaad, by Samuel T. Pickard.— 
Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead.—Salem, by George D. | 
Latimer.—Boston, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Edward Everett Hile.—Cambridge, by | 
Samuel A, Eliot.—Concord, by Frank A. Sanborn.— | 
Plymouth, by Ellen Watson.—Cape Cod Towns, | 
by Katharine Lee Bates.—Deerfield, by George | 
Sheldon.—Newport, by Susan Coolidge.—Provi- | 
dence, by William B. Weeden.—Hartford, by Mary 
K. Talcott.—New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogs- | 
well. | 


One of the Pilgrims 


A Bank Story. By ANNA FULLER, author of 
“Pratt Portraits,” “A Literary Courtship,” “A | 
Venetian June,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Miss Fuller exhibits in this the same aptness in 
characterization which has rendered het “ Pratt Por- | 
traits’ and other writings so welcome. This is a story | 
of business and love, but the strength of it li. s in the | 
variety, fideiity and consistency as well as the pic- 
turesqueness of her portrayals of the personalities of | 
her little drama. The history is graceful and delight | 
ful, full of vn and is not without pathos. It is 
thoroughly interesting, and well worthy of a place with | 
‘A Venetian June’ and Miss Fuller’s other books.”— 
The Congregationalist. 


The Reformer of 
Geneva 


An Historical Drama. By CHARLES W. SHIELDS, 
D.D., LL. D., Professor of the Harmony of Science 
and Revealed Religion in Princeton University. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“ There is technical skill of a literary sort shown in 
abundance, and the subject has been dealt with from a | 
most appreciative point of view, the theology, history | 
and scholarship in general displayed being thoroug 
enough to entitle the work to é rank as one of refer- | 
ence.” —Chicago Evening Post. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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THE STORY OF 
JESUS CHRIST 





By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 





years. 


EK have’in this book of Mrs. 

Ward's a life of Christ in which 
the biographical element is prom- 
inent, and which contains some- 
thing of the dramatic qualities of 
a novel. It is not to be under- 
stood that the volume is a piece 
of. religious fiction. It is an in- 
terpretation of the personality of 
Jesus through the method of 


fiction. . . . An unconventional, 
stimulating book.—Aid/ical World, 
Chicago. 


HE introduction is a wonderful 
chapter. . . . Mrs. Ward has 
done nothing to so endear her to 
her countrymen as the writing of 
this book.—P/ila. Telegraph. 


With 24 beautiful illustrations from the best works 
of modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. This book 
has been generally recognized as a very remarkable 
work, one of the most important volumes of recent 


en progress of the story from 

opening to climax is like the 
flow of a strong, increasing stream. 
Instead of merely rewriting a famil- 
iar narrative in new phrases, Mrs. 
Ward has enabled the reader to 
enter in an unusual degree into 
the spirit of the Lord himself, to 
live his human life again with him. 
The impression of the holy and 
beautiful life, so sympathetically 
portrayed, is powerful indeed.— 
The Congregationalist. 


|* is a remarkably picturesque, 

earnest history of an indescrib 
ably beautiful life. — Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 




















DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 


If so then 


THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 


It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 





highest British and Contineatal authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 
Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


IE LIVING AG 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about * 


3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 





present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 





PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at 86.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. Ist, the 
weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Pree. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P.0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 





For Harvest-tide and Thanksgiving 


No. 1—1st Series, A Thanksgiving Service. 


No. 38—4th Series, A Service of Thanksgiving for Harvest-tide. 
One copy each of the thirty-eight services, postpaid, for 15 cents. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Published last week. Second Edition in Press. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND OF 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


Inspiring 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of “A Kentucky Strong and true 


Cardinal,’ ‘‘Summer in Arcady,”’’ etc. 


Cleth, 1 2mo, $2.50. 


A New Illustrated Edition of the most popular novel of the year, now in its one hundredth 
ys with photogravures and pen drawings by ORSON LOWELL. 


The humor and grace . 
at wat the ‘root of things... 


beauty, which lies dee 
my beauty has lain in ae books by 
as in this.’ ’—The Atlantic Month, 


“AN EN 
1S HIGHEST AND — IN ONE’S NATURE.” 


GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH. 


. we have had in our fiction; the purity of tone also. 
this rarer 


YORMOUS STIMULUS TO ALL THAT 


: the imaginative 
¢, a more enduring quality of fine literature. 


a grac 
r. Allen, but in none, we think, has it been under such high command 


“ HE HAS GIVEN US SOMETHING STRONG, DEEr, 
REVERENTIAL, THAT WILL TEACH US HO 
! LIVE.” —JAMES MACARTHUR. 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


of ‘** Real Things, Works and Happenings of Olden Times.”’ 


most unusual value appealing to every one who is of Colonial blood; to 
looks back to the Eastern States as the home of his forbears, and of course to 


A charming holiday 
every one who from “ out 
every woman—the homemaker. 


gt + of 


Illustrated by photographs, gathered by the Author, 


Cloth, crewn 8vo, $2.50. 





SOME SECRET PAGES 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


BISMARCK. 


THE DIARY OF DR. MORITZ BUSCH 
during twenty-five years’ official and private 
intercourse with the great Chancellor. 


Cloth, Svo, two vols., $10 Net. 


*“ There is no need to encourage students of modern 

history and politics to read these memoirs of Dr. Busch. 

..In any case, they will be 

THE FICGRArEY eagerly devoured in Germany, 

OF THE YEAR, heme England and America— 

indeed, in every nook and corner 

of the civilized world they will be read and discussed 
with keen interest.”—Review of Reviews. 

“ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE LITERARY 

A702 Nadaie OF THE YEAR.”—THE TRIBUNE, CHI- 

YAGO. 


THE STORY OF ROME. 


Ave Roma Immortalis. 
Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
“Corleone,” ete. Superbly illustrated with 
photogravures, drawings in the text, etc. 

Two vols., cloth, $6.00 Net. 


“A story which excels in interest his best romance; 
those who visit Rome it will 
ax wwe rte ty forever remain the best of guides 
ND A DELIGHT. to everything of interest; to the 
larger constituency denied this 
‘privilege it will be an inspiration and a delight.”—7h- 
ater Ocean. 


“A PICTURESQUE, ABSORBING 
PROVIDENCE TELEGRAM. 


oy alle AND VALUABLE.” — CHICAGO 


STUDY. ”"— 





TRIBUNE. 





“STIRRING 


ADVENTURES ON THE BORDER IN PIONEER DAYS.”—INTER OCEAN. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE TRAIL. 


By Col. 


HENRY INMAN and Hon. WILLIAM F. CODY (Buffalo Bill), with full-page 


photogravures by F. COLBURN CLARKE, besides other drawings in the text. 


“It is full time that its history should be written, its zoeete put in ampere ape. e. 


a part at least of the task has fallen toa man who began 
v 


Cloth, Med. Svo, $3.50. 


It is fortunate that 


8 career as a boy on t ke Trail and is still a 


living witness of some of the most picturesque portions of its early history.”"— Zhe Heraid, New York. 





“ VENTURESOME, SPIRITED AND CLEVER.”—DETROIT JOURNAL. 


THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of ‘‘The Sprightly Romance of Marsae,’’ ‘‘ The 
History of the Lady Betty Stair,” etc, With illustrations by GEORGE GIBBS. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ONE OF THE MOST DIVERTING NOVELS OF THE SEASON.”—THE SENTINEL. 
“A CLEVER, ARTISTIC, SINCERE PIECE OF WORK.”—-SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
IS SENT WITHOUT CHARGE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Culte Francais 


Toutes Jes personnes comprenant la langue francaise 
sont informées que le REV. 8. DELAGCNEAU 
préche tous les Dimanches 4 2 h. 45 de l’aprés-midi, a 
VEglise Centrale (Central Church), rue Newbury, 
coin de la rue Berkeley. JL’'entrée est libre et gratuite. 
Tous sont trés cordiaiment invités. 


HOUSEHOLD READING 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fil) 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x 111 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 














MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
tonal 
trance examination Wedn 
For Catalogue or further inf 
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RINGS FOREVER BETHLEHEM’S HYMN 


New Xmas service by MARION — Fine music by 

Emma Pitt and Others. Se. each 

THE HOLY CHILD'S WELCOME, By Mrs, 
ATWOOD. For Primary. . eae 

Tae HOFFMAN te homme CARDSs, 

Kinds. 25c. per dozen. 

onkisaelemas RECITATIONS, 15c. 

OBDER OF SERVICE, No. I., No. If. 
Class Programs for the Sunday School Service). 
Primary and Junior Departments. 
18c. per doz. $1.50 per hundred 

PROMOTION EXERCISES, No I. and No. 
ii.. * From Primary to Junior and from Junior to 
Senior -~ eer By MRS. OTIS ATWOOD. Price 
Sec. each 

PROMOTION DIPLOMA, Kindergarten to 
Primary Department, and Primary to Intermediate 


(or, 
For 
ice Ze. each. 


Department, ~aatiatioe on Cardboard. 10c. each. 
80c. per Doz 
FRIMARY CERTIFICATE, Printed on ‘Card- 


board. 5c. 
PRIMARY pn Printed on Paper. 
Bec. each. 3 


*IN BEMEMBRANCE,” A Memorial Service 
for members of the Sunday School who have died 
during the year. By MRs. ATWOOD. Price 2c. 
each. i18c. per doz. 

ANNIVERSARY SEBVICE 
eonnection with any public service. B 

ce Zc. each. 18c. per doz. 

PRIMARY GRADUATING RAEBOSE, 
By ISRAEL P. BLACK. Price Sc. eac 

THE PRIMARY CL.verEe. By “ie WHEEL- 
ock. Four Day, i Exercises; one each for Easter, 
Children’s Day, — and Christmas. 12 
Paper. Price 1 

THE STAR OF Saerteniametiih LIFT UP 
F tar CRees, Two Motion Songs for Christmas. 

- each. 


May be used in 
y MRs. ATWOOD. 


(2 All Lesson Helps, Quarterlies and Sunday Schoo! 
Requisites. Complete Catalogues and sample copies free. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


134 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


be 00k:0 
w Bony 


CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a 
sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy 
coated paper, wide margins, uncut 
edges, and bound in white parchment 
paper. It gives a charming account of 
the very remarkable journey of the 
party of Congregationalists to the 
shrines of the Pilgrims in England 
and Holland in the summer of 1896, 
an event of peculiar significance with 
which every Congregationalist should 
be familiar. It contains over sixty 
illustrations, many of them full-page, 
and about seventy portraits of dis- 
tinguished men and women in Eng- 
land, to whom, as hosts, the Pilgrimage 
Party was indebted. In addition to 
this there are four group pictures of 
the party, including two of double- 
page size. There are over one hundrvd 
facsimile autographs, many of them of 
great interest, and including a charac- 
teristic letter of Ian Maclaren. The 
initial letters have been drawn by 
Ipsen, who also furnished designs for 
the title-page, frontispiece and finis. 


Published at $3.00, postpaid. 


We disposed of a small edition last year 
at the Christmas holidays, and propose to 
bind another edition this year. This will 
be IDENTICAL IN EVERY RESPECT 
with the THREE DOLLAR EDITION, 
and will be sold at 


$2.00 


each, postpaid. As the edition is limited 
we would advise early orders. The book 
was printed trom type and cannot be re- 
produced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 








Prof. Jonn 8. SEWALL. | Benger, 3 





4 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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| THE CENTURY C0.’S NEW BOOKS | 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A Superb Illustrated Edition, The Art Book of the Year. 
‘TH three brothers Louis, George Woolliscroft, and Frederick Rhead have together pro- 
duced a set of illustrations and decorations for Bunyan’s great classic which is declared 
by all artistic judges to be the best yet attempted. The New York Tribune says: ‘“‘ Certainly 
no more artistic enterprise than this has ever been carried through in this country.” The 
book is issued in two editions, one printed in dark brown, size of page 128 x 94, costing only 
$1.50. Only the certainty of a very large sale weuld admit of the bool being offered at this 
price. An édition de luze is printed in two colors, on larger paper, and sold at $5.00. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 
WITH THE OTHER ISLANDS, OF THE WEST INDIES. 

A TIMELY book by a thorough student of the subject. Rospert T. HI, of the United 

States Geological Survey, the author of this work, is a professional geol ist and geog- 
rapher of high standing in the scientific world, and is an authority on tropical America, 
having been engaged for ma in explorations in these regions. He also possesses a know!l- 
edge of the economic, political, and social features of the countries which he has studied. 

The Victory of Santiago has Opened-a New Chapter 

in the history of the West Indian Islands. It marks the closing of the past and the beginning 
of a future whose significance is vast. Full and accurate information about these islands, 
their physical peculiarities, population, products, and possibilities, can be obtained from this 
splendidly illustrated work by Mr. Hill. Each chapter is full not only of historical suggestion 
and economic information, but also of local description, so that one leaves the work witha 
complete picture of those fascinating lands in all their beauty and importance. 8vo, 500 pages, 


160 illustrations, $3.00. 
IN PALESTINE, UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. 
By DANIEL C, GILMAN. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
‘THE president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


By RicHaRD WATSON GILDER. 
HE larger part of this collection has not sity has here gathered together into one 
volume his public utterances on the subject 


previously appeared in print. It con- 
tains verse suggested by travel in Palestine, ofthe development of the modern university. 
‘The book is a necessity to one who would keep 


Egypt, and Greece, with songs of heroism in 
peace or battle, and poems of occasion. 110 song a, i educational progress. 8vo, 319 
pages, $2.00. 


pages, cloth, $1.00. 
OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. 


By Jacos A. Ruts, author of ‘* How the Other Half Lives.’ 
‘THE significance of the title of this volume lies in the fact that Mulberry Street has been for 
many years the site of the Police Headquarters of New York City, the tales here told 
being drawn from the daily grist of the police hopper, ‘‘at which,” says Mr. Riis, ‘I have 
been grinding for twenty years.”’ No journalist has worked at this mill with steadier hand, or 
more observant and sympathetic eye; and the reader of his famous first book knows what to 
expect in this one, and will not be disappointed. 16mo, 300 pages, with frontispiece, $1.25. 


RECENT ISSUES OF THE CENTURY CO. 


The Adventures of Francois. 
‘THE new novel by Dr. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, author of te Wynue” (now in its sixtieth thousand) 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand before publication. The book is now in the hands of all readers ot 
the best fiction. With Iliustrations by Castaigne. $1.50. 


Good Americans. 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON’S new novel.—“A 
bright, interesting, wholesome novel,” says the LonG. “This story is a'tracting wide attention,” 
New York Times. Second edition. $1.25. says the Boston Transcript. $1.25. 
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Home Economics, by Maria Parloa. 


s A GUIDE to household management, filled with suggestions for saving money and economizing time.” 
—Book News, Philadelphia. Full of illustrations, A necessity in every household. $1.50. 


A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. Our Conversational Circle. 
By EDWARD S. HOLDEN, LL.D. “ Packed with By AGNES H. MORTON, with an introduction by 
useful information.” —WN. Y. Tribune. $1.00. Hamilton W. Mabie. Most suggestive. $1.25. 


The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
A new illustrated edition of ‘‘one of the most naive of Mr. Stockton’s books.’”’— Boston Herald. $1.50. 


Democracy in America. Educational Reform. 
A new edition of Dz TOCQUEVILLE’s great work, The essays and addresses by CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
with an introduction by President Daniel C. Gil- president of Harvard University, on the subject of 
man. With a portrait and full index, $5.00. education. Of rare interest to educators. $2.00. 


Two New Books in the Exquisite Thumb-Nail Series. Full leather, $1.00 each. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. The Cricket on the Hearth. 


Second edition. Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S One of CHARLES DicKENS’s most popular Christ- 
famous work, edited by Benjamin E.Smith. With mas stories, with an introduction by Joseph 
reproduct‘ons of the first edition. Jefferson. 


The World’s Rough Hand. 


Y H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. “The best live story of adventure t! at has been printed in years,” says 
—_ ae Chronicle. The author has been a pearl-diver, a tramp, a sailor, and a beach- 
comber. 25. 





Gallops. 


A book for those who love the horse, by DAVID 
GRAY. 2dedition. With illustrations, $1.25. 


America’s Foreign Policy. 
By THEODORE 8. WOOLSEY, professor of inter- 
national Law at Yale University. $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Two Biddicut Boys. 
A capital story by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. With 
illustrations. $1.50. 


Through the Earth. 


A Jules Verne story of scientific adventure, DF 
CLEMENT FEZANDIE. With illustrations. $1.50. 


The Book of the Ocean. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Denise and Ned Toodles. 
A charming story for girls, by GABRIELLE E. 
JACKSON. autifully illustrated, $1.25. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. 
By Rupert Hvueues. A book for boys fond of 
outdoor sports. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“ The romance and real 
young readers can understand.””— Globe Democra 


ty of the seas qoendidy. set forth in language that 


} 


, St. Louis. Splendidly illustrated. 300 pages, $1.50. 


Down Durley Lane. 


Ballads in the old-time spirit, by VIRGINIA 
WOODWARD CLouD. [Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


The Story of Marco Polo. 


A romantic story retold from the great ex plorer’s 


words, by NOAH BROOKS. Withillustrations. $1.60. 


The above are for sale by all dealers, or copies sent postpaid on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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A Great 

Christmas Offer! 
Gcikie’s Work « 
Bible Exposition 


13 Vols., $10 €ash. Half Price. 


See our offer in issue of Nov. 10. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


283 & 285 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Small Books by 


Prominent Authors. 


SHELDON: ONE OF THE TWO. By 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps.”” 12mo, decorated boards, 30c. 

**PANSY’’: AGATHA’S UNKNOWN 
WAY. Astory of Missionary Guidance. 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, boards, 30c. 

BLACK: THE DREAM OF YOUTH. 
By Hugh Black, M.A., author of 
“Friendship.”” 12mo, decorated boards, 
30c. 

CUYLER: MOUNTAIN TOPS WITH 
JESUS. By Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
i8smo, cloth, 25c. 

HILLIS: HOW THE INNER LIGHT 
FAILED. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
18mo, cloth, 25c. 

GUNSAULUS: YOUNG MEN IN HIS. 
TORY. By F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 
1smo, cloth, 25c. 

McCLURE: THE MAN WHO WANTED 
TO HELP. By J. G.K. McClure, D.D. 
18mo, c.oth, 25c. 

MORGAN: THE HIDDEN YEARS at 
NAZARETH. By G. Campbell Morgan. 
ismo, cloth, 25c. 

MACGREGOR: PRAYING IN THE 
HOLY GHOST. By G. H. C. Mac. 
gregor. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 

MURRAY: THE TRUE VINE. By An- 
drew Murray, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 
Special Lists, including descriptions of the above 
briefly mentioned books, free on application. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CuiIcaGo: 63 Washington 
St. TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 





Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 

Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
enly brief mention. First 7 packs, postpaid, 
for $3.85. 10 packs, postpaid, $5.80. 

No.1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

“ 2 “ S§4cts., 10 Fine Cards * ° 

“ 3. “ @1.08, 25 Xmas Cardeand Bookicts 

4. *“ 1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
“ & “* S4cts., 5 s « ali different. 
6 
7 
8 











os “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. — 
“ S4cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 


oe 
se .- “* £1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
“ ® “ §4ects., 7 Beautiful Leafets. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 


t# Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, notwe alike. 
For 54 cts., 25 Cards, netwoalike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 CTS. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


SATISFACTION 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


GUARANTEED. 
Full Circulars on Application. 
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A visitor forms her first estimate of the house- 
keeper at the front door; a neat maid gives the 
pleasant impression that an Ivory Soap cleanliness 
and freshness exists within. 

WARNING. -— There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory? Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Copynght, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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.. FOR... 


1899 


READY DECEMBER 1. 


IT WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdiv sions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 


centerinz around the Ten Commandments and the two Great C»m- 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, {oPNiinents, 


These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so 
opular with the constituency of The Congregational:st and which, with other excellences of the Hand- 
, Donk, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 
DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher beture the coming International Council. 


The Congregationalist’s Handbook will have as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 


te Each subscriber of this paper me receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
office a postal card request with full address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 
; 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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| NEXT WEEK 
| Our Annual Book Number — 


With Features of Exceptional 
Interest and Value me 
| 


| 
THE LITERATURE OF 1898. A careful, | 
comprehensive review by our literary editor 
of the year’s output. 

CRITICISMS OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
particularly the holiday and gift books. | 

IN THE VALLEY OF THE ROTHAY. A | 
generously iilustrated sketch of the English 
Lake Country and its literary associations, by 
George P. Morris of The Congregationalist’s 
editorial staff. ; 

THE POETRY OF THE WAR, by Rev. E. M. 
Chapman. 

THE LITERARY VERSUS THE THEOLOGI- 
CAL TENDENCY IN PREACHING, by Rev. 
David Beaton. 

Two UNPUBLISHED POEMS of Emily Dick- 
inson. 

RECENT LITERATURE FOR MOTHERS, by 
Emilie Poulsson, editor of The Kindergarten 
Review. 

A SKETCH, WITH PoRTRAIT, of Miss Anna 
Gordon, the new vice-president-at-large of the 
W.C. T. U. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S CONCEPTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY, by Howard A. Bridgman. 

FoR THE CHILDREN—‘'A PARASOL-UM- 
BRELLA.” A boys’ story by Frances Bent 
Dillingham. 

A PAGE OF SHORT, BRIGHT EXCERPTS 
from recent noteworthy volumes. 














* The Congregationalist SERVICES * 
Nos. 1 and 38, Harvest-tide and Thanksgiving. 
No. 37, Saints in Light. 

No. 2, The Pilgrim Fathers. 

No. 34, Forefathers’ Day. 

Nos. 3 and 35, Christmas. 

No. 4, New Year. 


100 Copies, with Music, 60 cents, pustpuid. 


« THE HISTORICAL TABLETS « 
in the facade of the Congregational House 
Proof Impressions, with text, 25 cents, postpaid. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES + 
No. 21 (Oct), Why Give to Colleges ? 
No. 22, The Handbook for 1899 (ready 1 Dec). 
4 cents. 100 copies, postpuid, $1.25. 








who is a Roman Catholic priest 

now serving as chaplain of a Mis- 
souri regiment in Porto Rico, says that 
Porto Rico is ‘‘a Catholic country without 
religion.” This frank statement of an 
intelligent American priest is most com- 
mendable. WN admits precisely what Prot- 
estant students of conditions in all of 
Spain’s former possessions have reported 
after careful study. With the advent of 
our authority in Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines, it will be the privilege 
and duty of American Protestants to at 
once enter in and carry on as far as is 
possible a propaganda, not of sectarian- 
ism, but of primitive, vital Christianity, 
freed from all the accretions of ecclesias- 
ticism and rejecting all authority other 
than that which is the result of the union 
of the soul of the believer with its maker. 


Te son of Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


Boston Thursday 24 November 1898 


Somes time ago the various Protestant 
denominational missionary societies met 
and decided upon a plan of campaign by 
which some of the scandals and misappli- 
cations of energy of earlier periods of 
Protestant propaganda will be avoided. 


Already the vanguard of workers is 
moving on to the fields of action. Emi- 
nent Protestant Episcopal laymen and 
clergymen sail for Ponce, Porto Rico, the 
last of this month tosuperintend the proc- 
ess of enlarging and strengthening the 
only Protestant: mission in Porto Rico, 
the expense incurred being defrayed by 
Mr.J. Pierpont Morgan. The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions has ordered 
one of its staff at Canton, China, to pro- 
ceed to the Philippines for the purpose of 
studying the opportunities for missionary 
labor and reporting upon the best places 
for stations. The expense of this will be 
borne by the Presbyterian Church in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., of which Rev. Dr. George F. 
Pentecost is pastor. As for the Cubans, 
while our own foreign board has no inten- 
tion of entering upon work in that island, 
one of its former servants, Rey. Herbert 
M. Allen, formerly of the Eastern Turkey 
Mission at Van, together with Mr. William 
Willard Howard, has devised a practical 
plan of undenominational co-operation in 
relieving the present suffering and misery 
among the starving inhabitants of Cuba. 
This plan has had the hearty indorsement 
of a mass meeting held in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. It does not contem- 
plate the pauperization of the people, but 
rather their restoration to health and 
thrift through industry and self-help, 
guided by competent American overseers. 
It calls for precisely such methods as both 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Allen devised and 
operated so successfully in Armenia after 
the massacres there. 


The time has not yet come to review the 
administration of President Dwight at 
Yale. That will be appropriate when he 
shall lay down his work next summer, as 
he has announced his intention of doing. 
But he can look forward to the end of his 
twelve years’ presidency with a satisfac- 
tion not often enjoyed by men approach- 
ing the conclusion of a long life of active 
service. He has had the rare good fortune 
to be in Yale college, seminary and uni- 
versity for more than half a century. 
More than a hundred years ago his grand- 
father was president of that institution. 
He has borne the name of his famous an- 
cestor, Timothy Dwight, and has realized 
many of his ideals. If the old president 
could see today his grandson -presiding 
over a faculty outnumbering the whole 
membership of Yale at the close of the 
last century, with more thar 2,700 men in 
the manifold departments of the great 
university, and the splendid buildings 
which, during the last ten years, have 
arisen to take the place of the old brick 
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row and have spread far beyond the cam- 
pus, he no doubt would find those ideals 
surpassed. And now, at threescore years 
and ten, could one wish for a happier ret- 
rospect and prospect than that of the 
honored president when he says, what 
Yale men everywhere will heartily in- 
dorse : 

As I make this announcement of my wishes 
and present to you this request, I trust that it 
may not seem inappropriate for me to express 
the pleasure which I have in the thought that 
in my official relations to the institution I have 
from the outset enjoyed the blessing which 
comes from the existence of a generous senti- 
ment on the part of the membership of the 
university, both in its older and its younger 
sections, and also in the thought that there is 
n? one so far as I know among the company 
of Yale graduates whose residence and work 
are outside of the university limits or among 
the friends of Yale who has other than kindly 
feelings toward me personally at the present 
hour. The friendship of the Yale brother- 
hood, abiding with me as it has done in the 
past, and enduring as it does even to the clos- 
ing days, is the best reward of my long-con- 
tinued and happy life in the service and fel- 
lowship of the university. 


Theological controversy is often sharp 
and sometimes bitter. It is fortunate 
that its humors palliate and sometimes 
dissipate its stings. The death of Dr. 
Bartlett recalls an incident in point. 
It was at the meeting of the American 
Board in Worcester, 1893. There the 
fight between the conservative and lib- 
eral wings culminated. It seemed as 
though a split was imminent. On the 
committee of fifteen appointed by Presi- 
dent Storrs, Dr. Bartlett and Professor 
Fisher of Yale represented the opposing 
sides. It was freely predicted that the 
committee would never come to an 
agreement. But after hours of sus- 
pense the members and the audience 
heard the announcement that the com- 
mittee was about to make its report. 
The intense excitement of those mo- 
ments will never be forgotten by those 
present when the chairman, Mr. Henry 
D. Hyde, came from an ante-room te the 
platform and announced that the report 
of the committee was unanimous, and 
that Dr. Bartlett and Professor Fisher 
had shaken hands. It may seem strange 
that the statement that these two emi- 
nent Christian gentlemen had thus 
greeted each other should cause such a 
wave of feeling to pass through the 
audience that in the midst of the ap- 
plause which followed many moistened 
eyes might have been seen. But every 
one felt that after weary years of con- 
tention if these two brethren had agreed 
all could agree, and the bitterness of the 
contest was past. Soon after a corpo- 
rate member met Professor Fisher and 
said to him, “Is it possible that Dr. 
Bartlett and you have actually shaken 
hands?” ‘Yes,’ said the professor, 
quietly, with a twinkle in his eye; “and 
as soon as I took Dr. Bartlett’s hand I 
felt virtne go out from mr.” 
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Why Congregationalists Are 
Not Episcopalians. V. 

Many of the causes which led Congre- 
gationalists and Episcopalians to antag- 
onize each other no longer exist in this 
country. Neither denomination now 
fears that the other: will secure State 
support. Many American Episcopalians 
would condemn attempts to impose upon 
Congregationalists the legal and social 
disabilities under which they have long 
suffered in England, but which even there 
are being to a considerable extent re- 
moved. On the other hand, Congrega- 
tionalists have lost their dislike of church 
festivals, such as Christmas and Easter. 
They no longer refuse to join in written 
prayers and other ritual service. They 
enjoy stained glass windows and organ 
music. They have, in many churches 
and without serious protest from any, 
used forms of worship which formerly 
were confined to liturgical bodies. Why, 
then, cannot Congregationalists unite 
with Episcopalians? The chief obstacles 
to such union are three. 

First, Congregationalists refuse to deny 
that there are any genuine ministers of 
Christ except those who have been or- 
dained in Episcopal, Roman Catholic or 
Greek Catholic churches, or to affirm 
that these are the only genuine churches 
of Christ. Episcopalians maintain that 
their clergy have peculiar gifts and grace 
imparted through official laying on of 
hands of bishops and extending down in 
an unbroken line from Christ and the 
apostles. They hold that no church isa 
true church of Christ, however Christlike 
its members or orthodox its creed, unless 
it is either Episcopal or Catholic; that no 
minister, however devoted and able, has 
any right to administer the sacraments 
or does really administer them, unless he 
has been ordained by Episcopal or Catho- 
lic bishops, and that those so ordained 
are priests who communicate to believers 
through the sacraments the supernatural 
grace of the Holy Spirit. Episcopalians 
recognize as true churches of Christ only 
those two bodies—the Roman and Greek 
Catholic—which, strange to say, refuse 
such recognition to Episcopalians. Con- 
gregationalists will not deny that all 
other churches are without warrant from 
Christ and that all their ministers are 
without commission or promise of bless- 
ing from him. 

Second, Congregational churches refuse 
to accept the dictation of bishops. Each 
church claims the right to choose its own 
minister and, inviting the assistance of 
sister churches, to set him apart for his 
work, to elect its own officers and admin- 
ister its own affairs. If Congregational- 
ists were to become Episcopalians, they 
would be obliged to surrender this free- 
dom. 

Third, Congregationalists are not will- 
ing to confine their public worship to the 
language of the prayer-book. They hold 
themselves free to use the litanies and 
collects which have been for ages pre- 
cious to many Christians. But they in- 
sist on liberty to use their own words or 
words of those whom they may choose to 
lead them in prayer and on liberty to se- 
lect from the Scriptures such passages as 
seem to them appropriate for public read- 
ing. If Congregationalists were to become 
Episcopalians, they would be compelled 





to limit themselves in public worship to 
the Book of Common Prayer adopted by 
the Episcopal Church. 

Special divine gifts to a peculiar order 
of men, to be imparted or withheld at the 
pleasure of those who claim to possess 
them, divinely given authority over any 
local church and over its minister by per- 
sons outside of that church, a prescribed 
order of worship imposed on the churches 
in all their public services, the refusal of 
recognition to all bodies of Christians as 
churches who do not obey bishops or- 
dained -according to Episcopal usage— 
these things Congregationalists will not 
accept nor adopt. Therefore they are 
not. Episcopalians. 

There are three parties in the Episcopal 
Church, known as High, Low and Broad. 
Those who consider themselves as of the 
Low and Broad parties are disposed 
to put less emphasis on the exclusive 
claims of their church and to extend fra- 
ternal recognition to all churches whose 
-members claim to be disciples of Christ. 
But Episcopal clergymen are restrained 
by the laws of their church from offer- 
ing official recognition to ministers of 
other Protestant bodies. Congregation- 
alists, of course, regard Episcopalians as 
brethren and are ready to co-operate 
with them in Christian work and wor- 
ship so far as opportunity is given to 
them. But they will not deny that our 
Lord acknowledges as his own churches 
of every name which manifest his Spirit 
and bring forth fruits which honor him. 
We adopt for ourselves these words of 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes: 

The experience of three centuries and a 
half all over Lutheran and Reformed Chris- 
tendom, as well as on every evangelical mis- 
sion field in heathendom, is an experiment 
long enough continued, on a large enough 
scale, under sufficiently varied conditions, to 
test the theory which confines the streams 
that make glad the city of God to episcopally- 
governed branches of the church. No; the 
rest of the Christian family are not our Fa- 
ther’s step-childrep, on whom he drops his 
unpromised, unguaranteed favors only after 
a grudging fashion and in attenuated meas- 
ure. ... Loyalty to that grace of our Master 
which through so many generations has been 
granted to our forefathers, and which shows 
no sign of decay, calls upon us to testify that 
it has not been given in vain. And loyalty to 
common facts and common sense forbids us 
to accept it as our Lord’s will that transmis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost through the laying on 
of a bishop’s hands is a “fundamental law of 
the church’s life.’’ 


Samuel Colcord Bartlett 


‘Dr. Bartlett died at his home in Han- 
over, N. H., Nov. 16, after an illness of 
only a few days. If he had lived until 
Friday of this week he would have com- 
pleted eighty-one years of a life of con- 
stant activity and of large influence, con- 
nected with many and varied interests. 

‘Dr. Bartlett was a native of Salisbury, 
N. H., where his ancestors had been 
among the earliest settlers. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College at the head 
of the class of 1836, and after teaching for 
two years in Peacham, Vt., was for a year 
instructor in the college. He then went 
to Andover Seminary, where he graduated 
in 1842. After a three years’ pastorate in 
Monson; Mass., he became professor of 
intellectual philosophy in Western Re- 
serve College, Ohio. He resigned that 
chair in 1852 to become pastor of Frank- 
lin Street Church, Manchester, N. H. In 
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1857 he accepted a call to the New Eng. 
land Church, Chicago. At once he be. 
came a leader of Congregationalism in 
the West. Chicago Theological Seminary 
had been organized by delegates of Con. 
gregational churches in six interior States, 
but it was not yet opened. Dr. Bartlett 
was chosen professor of Biblical theology, 
was prominent in organizing the first cur- 
riculum of the seminary, which opened in 
1858, and continued his connection with 
it for nineteen years. His duties as a 
teacher so absorbed his time that he soon 
resigned his pastorate, but he was con- 
stantly preaching, wrote extensively for 
The Congregationalist and other news- 
papers and periodicals, besides exercising 
tireless activity in the organization of new 
churches and in the affairs of the denomi- 
nation. He was a member of the com- 
mittee which organized the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in 
1871, was for thirty-seven years a corpo- 
rate member of the American Board, and 
his aid was sought and freely given in the 
work of missionary societies at home and 
abroad. 

During Dr. Bartlett’s busy life of nearly 
twenty years in Chicago he was repeat- 
edly invited to other important positions, 
among them a professorship in Andover 
Seminary and the presidency of Vermont | 
University. In 1877 he accepted the 
presidency of Dartmouth and held that 
position for fifteen years, resigning in 
1892, when he was nearly seventy-five 
years of age. Since that time he has 
been busy in literary pursuits, and the 
latest numbers of the Homiletic Review 
and the Bibliotheca Sacra contain ex- 
tended articles written by him, the latter 
controverting the positions of Professor 
Curtiss of Chicago Seminary in his se- 
ries in The Congregationalist concerning 
higher criticism of the Bible. His con- 
tributions to more permanent literature 
include: Sketches of the Missions of the 
American Board, Life and Death Eter- 
nal, From Egypt to Palestine, Sources of 
History in the Pentateuch and The Ve- 
racity of the Pentateuch. The last-men- 
tioned volume appeared last year and 
was the result of very extended reading 
and research, including the most recent 
authorities in this country and Europe. 

This brief outline hardly suggests the 
pursuits, activities and influence of Dr. 
Bartlett’s public life of more than three- 
score years. He impressed his person- 
ality upon thousands of educated young 
men. He has been influential in shaping 
the character of several educational in- 
stitutians prominent in our national life. 
His counsels have been for more than a 
generation influential in the faith and 
work of the churches. With all his la- 
bors he found time to travel extensively 
abroad. He knew several of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, and his ad- 
vice was valued in national affairs. He 
was as eloquent in public speech as he 
was forceful and facile with his pen. 

Dr. Bartlett was intensely and aggres- 
sively conservative in theology. Much of 
his most effective writing in periodical 
literature was controversial, and the 
titles of several of his books suggest that 
they were written with that purpose in 
view. He was a keen and skillful dia- 
lectician. He seemed to enjoy stating 
in his own way the positions of his op- 
ponents and then showing that these 
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positions were unsound and inconsistent. 
He was strong in his convictions, devout 
in spirit, a man of God honored and be- 
loved. In him passes away one of the 
most conspicuous figures connected with 
the renaissance of Congregationalism dur- 
ing the middle decades of this century. 

Dr. Bartlett’s first wife died in 1848, a 
few months after marriage. In 1846 he 
married Mary B., daughter of Rev. Eras- 
tus Learned. She died five years ago. 
Three sons and one daughter continue in 
important positions the work of their 
parents: Edwin J., professor in Dart- 
mouth, William A., pastor of Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell, Mass., Samuel Colcord, 
Jr., @ missionary in Japan, and the wife 
of Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson. of Man- 
hattan Church, New York. 





The School of the Camp 


How much demoralization of character 
results from armylife? Dr. Quint, out of 
the memories of his chaplaincy, answered 
the question in our columns long ago. 
‘“My own belief,” he says, “is that it is 
less than if this service had never taken 
place. A great principle and great self- 
denial never demoralize. Circumstances 
may. But let any one tell me what more 
opportunity for drunkenness there was in 
a well-disciplined regiment in a field than 
there was in the streets of Boston, where 
2,500 open bars were sanctioned by the 
commonwealth. For the demoralizing 
of those now demoralized, the legalized 
temptations of those past years may be 
held reasonably responsible.” 

The experience of our recent war puts 
the emphasis of this opinion upon the 
quality of discipline which Dr. Quint took 
for granted. Behind the question of 
high official carelessness or inefficiency 
lies an admitted laxity of discipline in 
many of the volunteer regiments which 
brought both physical and moral weak- 
ness to the camps. With regard to this 
whole question of the demoralization of 
army life there are two opinions. Chap- 
lain Brown of the Rough Riders notes a 
steady improvement in the moral life of 
his regiment, a growing soberness of 
thought and uplift of the sense of respon- 
sibility. On the other hand, accounts 
from Hawaii and Porto Rico of the ex- 
cesses of soldiers and officersinthe United 
States army uniform bring shame to every 
American. Mr. William L. Garrison, in 
The Woman’s Journal, brings an indict- 
ment against the management of the camp 
at Chickamauga on the testimony of a 
Christian worker there which ought to 
make the ears of the authorities of the 
camp tingle. Filthy personal habits, 
abounding drunkenness, continual gam- 
bling, sensuality unabashed and unrebuked 
are the substance of his story. If this is 
not exaggerated, it is no wonder that the 
mortality of the home camps ran up to 
figures which compare with those from 
the fever-infested jungles of Cuba. 

Yet even in these cases of confessed de- 
moralization Dr. Quint’s implied criterion 
applies, The question of personal fitness 
plays its part, but the real question is 
that of discipline fearlessly and intelli- 
gently exercised by the officers of the 
camp and regiment. Without this disci- 
pline the case of men already demoralized 
is hopeless, and they are sure to taint the 
moral atmosphere of the camp so that it 
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is poisonous for any man’s breathing. 
With proper discipline evil may be held 
in check and the sense of the supremacy 
of law made efficient for the moral uplift 
of those who are not already past re- 
demption. In the case of Chickamauga, 
on the authority of Mr. Garrison’s in- 
formant, the worst regiments were those 
whose members were conspicuously unfit 
to servé. “Many of them,” he says, 
“were tramps who enlisted for the sake 
of three square meals a day and were not 
dissatisfied with the job.’’ Yet even with 
material like this, which drifts naturally 
to the army in times of excitement, the 
fault is with the officers. With right dis- 
cipline no such carnival of unblushing 
vice as the article describes could possi- 
bly have existed in an armycamp. The 
lesson is not that which the Woman's 
Journal draws—that the army is neces- 
sarily a school of vice—but rather that the 
responsible leaders of the army, down to 
the very lowest who is set in charge of 
the soldier's daily life; must be men of 
high moral principle, competent knowl- 
edge and unbending determination. Ig- 
norance and weakness can never be elim- 
inated from the rank and file, but they 
must be excluded, at any cost, from the 
places of command, where weakness is 
the worst of vices. 

It is just here that the political control 
of the army does its most fatal work. 
There were volunteer regiments which 
proved to be all that the most sanguine 
had hoped from our militia system, but 
there were others, officered by men 
chosen for reasons of personal and po- 
litical: favoritism, which weré a disgrace 
to the system. Many of the President’s 
appointments from civil life were admira- 
ble, but some were of the sort that invites 
defeat and disgrace. If the regular army 
stands on a higher plane, not. merely of 
efficiency, but of morality, than a large 
proportion of the volunteer force, it is not 
due at all to its originally better material, 
but to intelligent and for the most. part 
high-minded discipline. The story of our 
volunteer camps and hospitals, on ourown 
soil and far from every noise of war, is, we 
must fear, one of the darkest in our whole 
history. It can never be otherwisein any 
like emergency until the American people 
learn that war is a business which de- 
mands for safe and efficient handling the 
highest qualities of self-restraint, intelli- 
gence and authority. Until military ap- 
pointments, both in the militia and the 
regular army, are dissociated from all 
copsiderations of favoritism and political 
interest, we shall carry on our police duty 
in the new territories and any possible 
foreign war at a risk to our own moral 
life disheartening to think of. Make the 
teachers in the school of war dissolute or 
ignorantly careless and certain demoral- 
ization. will follow. Make the: teachers 
what they ought to be—intelligent and 
brave, firm in command, yet benevolent 
in feeling and utterly free from all fear 
of corrupting outside influence—and the 
school of the army will become one in 
which evil will be restyained and good en- 
couraged. 





Bishop Cranston of the Methodist Church, 
while passing through the streets of Pekin, on 
Sept. 30, was pelted with mud, sticks and 
stones. He will understand some passages in 
the New Testament better now. A similar 
course of contumely and unpleasantness might 
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have an admirable disciplinary effect upon 
many Christians who meet with so little dis- 
ciplinary opposition that they tend to become 
invertebrate and molluscoid. 


The Boston Daily Papers and 
Religious Meetings 
' Any thorough study of the daily news- 
papers with a view to determining the 
amount of space devoted to religious mat- 
ters and the quality of the editorial com- 
ment thereon is always edifying. There 
has lately been shown us a most careful 
and painstaking piece of work in this 
direction—probably the most exhaustive 
and comprehensive work cf the kind that 
was ever done. Some gentlemen inter- 
ested in the subject undertook to examine 
the Boston daily papers in order to ascer- 
tain exactly how much attention was paid 
to the national meetings of four religious 
bodies, the Episcopal, Methodist, Unita- 
rian and Congregational. The examina- 
tion has to do not with the most recent 
conventions, but with those held two or 
three years ago. There has been, how- 
ever, no material change since then in 
the policy of reporting religious meet- 
ings. Every issue of six of the daily 
papers was scanned for a month and 
the exact space in inches recorded. The 
following table summarizes the results 
of this scrutiny. It should be remem- 
bered that the conventions, concerning 
which news and editorial matter were 
printed, were in session an unequal num- 
ber of days—the Episcopal for twenty- 
one, the Methodist for twenty-eight, the 
Unitarian for four and the Congregational 
for six: On the basis of time duration 
alone the Methodist should have received 
the most attention. But what do the fig- 
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Such a table lends itself to a number of 
deductions. One of the most striking is 
that the great Methodist Church ought to 
be far from satisfied with the compara- 
tively scant treatment of its leading rep- 
resentative national body by the Boston 
press. To be sure, the actual space ex- 
ceeds somewhat the space devoted to the 
three other conventions, but, as has been 
said, it was in session much longer than © 
any of the others. Moreover, the Metho- 
dist constituency in the five New England 
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States to which Boston papers go, and to 
which presumably they cater, is second 
only to that of the Congregationalist con- 
stituency. The actual figures touching 
the denominations in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are: Congregationalists 170,732, 
Methodists 117,159, Episcopalians 47,161 
and Unitarians 42,346. Judged, then, by 
the length of its national meeting and the 
number of Methodists in the reading con- 
stituency of the Boston dailies, that de- 
nomination clearly had the right to expect 
that these papers would give a far greater 
amount of space to its General Confer- 
ence than it gave to any of the other 
national bodies. The citations of instances 
of editorial comment, which are not only 
inconsequential but flippant; constitute 
rather a forceful arraignment of the Bos- 
ton. press. 

The above table is interesting in what 
it reveals of the sympathies of individual 
Boston papers with the different denomi- 
nations. When the Transcript, for in- 
stance, gives 195 inches to news and edi- 
torials on the four-days Unitarian Con- 
vention, and only ninety-three inches to 
the Methodist Conference, which lasted 
twenty-eight days, and but forty-four 
inches to the Congregational Council, last- 
ing six days, it proves either that the 
Transcript has decidedly Unitarian pro- 
clivities, or else that it considers it good 
journalism to cater in its church intelli- 
gence chiefly to its Unitarian readers. 
The figures also show that the Transcript 
considers the Episcopalians to be next in 
importance to the Unitarians. On the 
other hand, the Herald would seem to be 
the paper of all the six that has the kind- 
liest feeling towards the Methodists. The 
space it gave them outruns its closest 
competitor, the Journal, by thirty-two 
inches. The Journal, by the way, used to 
be considered the Congregational paper 
par excellence, narticularly in the days 
when Stephen N. Stockwell controlled it. 
The figures in the table show that as far 
as reporting the Congregational National 
Council is concerned it surpassed all its 
contemporaries. It gave double the space 
which any of the others gave, with the 
exception of the Herald, which had ninety- 
four inches to the Journal’s 107. 

It would be interesting to compare the 
treatment which the Boston daily papers 
gave to the four great religious national 
gathering with the manner in which they 
handle a political convention, a G. A. R. 
encampment or an assembly of Odd Fel- 
lows. Such a comparison would show 
that the editor of the daily newspaper re- 
gards an ecclesiastical convention as the 
source of only second-rate “‘copy”’ when 
brought into competition with almost any 
other convocation of the sons of men. 

To give an ecclesiastical meeting a full, 
accurate and fair report would be looked 
upon as a waste of spece unless, perchance, 
a theological wrangle was one of the 
features of the gathering. We are not 
condemning our brethren of the secular 
press, for we realize that religious intelli- 
gence usually seems dull to many, per- 
haps to most, of their readers. At the 
same time we are inclined to think that 
if as much enterprise were shown in gath- 
ering that kind of matter and as much 
skill in presenting it as the daily press 
exhibits in its quest for other kinds of 
news, the appreciation of a great portion 
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of its constituency would be made mani- 
fest in unmistakable ways. 





How Can the Rich and Cul- 
tured Be Won to Christ 


Not by any novel methods of effort, nor 
by treating them as if they were formed 
of superior clay. In essentials their hu- 
man nature is like that of any others. 
Their joys, griefs, temptations, ambitions, 
and moral histories in general are similar 
in principle to those of others. The dif- 
ferences, so far as any exist, lie mostly 
in things external. It is a blunder not 
to appreciate their substantial likeness to 
all other men or women. 

Nor are they to be won by the severe 
criticism and harsh condemnation so 
often poured upon them, as if they were 
necessarily corroded by selfishness, reck- 
lessly indifferent to the needs of others, 
or superciliously contemptuous of the in- 
tellectual or material attainments of all 
outside of their own charmed circle. 
This may be true of some among them. 
It is not true of all, and the frequent de- 
nunciations which they receive do more 
harm than good. 

Is there no special aim to be kept in 
view, then, in striving to win them to the 
Christian life? None more’ than ought 
to be cherished in the case of others. In 
any one’s case a wise Christian worker 
seeks to use tact, to study character and 
conditions, and to adapt the time and 
manner of argument or appeal as closely 
as possible to the individual in view. 
There are circumstances to be borne in 
mind in the case of a rich man which do 
not exist in the case of a poor man. This 
is just as true of the poor man, however, 
as of the rich. The one will be repelled 
no more than the other if it be disregarded. 
So in regard to a cultured mind as com- 
pared with its opposite. Each must be 
sought after the manner most likely to be 
acceptable to him and influential with 
him. 

The secret of success in the cases of the 
rich and cultured, as in those of all other 
men, is genuine and thoughtful sympathy. 
Perfunctory zeal always repels. A warm 
heart, provided that good sense and cour- 
tesy control its manifestations, seldom 
fails to win influence. The rich and cul- 
tured are just such men or women as 
others—hoping, rejoicing, striving, failing, 
regretting, despairing even, like their 
fellows. To treat them as if they oc- 
cupied pedestals is foolish and useless. 
Yet their peculiar temptations and foibles 
need to be borne in mind. 





Current History 

Our Ultimatum to Spain 

Last Monday our United States com- 
missioners informed the Spanish com- 
missioners that the United States would 
not abate its demand for the entire Phil- 
ippine archipelago. Securing it by treaty 
cession we are prepared to pay $20,000,000 
for the islands, which, when once the 
property of the United States, will then 
be free to Spanish commerce for a term 
of twelve years. Spain agreeing to these 
terms, the United States proposes a mu- 
tual relinquishment of all claims of each 
nation upon the other for indemnity, na- 
tional or personal, subsequent to the out- 
break of the last Cuban insurrection. 
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The United States also made known 
its desire that Spain by definite treaty 
consent to grant absolute religious free- 
dom in the Caroline Islands, and that 
she sell to the United States an island 
suitable for a naval station and cable 
landing. Spain is given until Nov. 28 to 
reply definitely and satisfactorily to these 
propositions. Failing then to do so the 
supposition is that war will be resumed, 
with the result already assured and bod- 
ing naught but additional loss to Spain. 
Reports from Madrid indicate a state of 
affairs in Spain that is ominous of domes- 
tic turmoil whatever the decision of the 
Sagasta ministry relative to our demands 
may be. France, which has much to 
gain whatever the outcome of events in 
Spain, is powerless to aid her, and Em- 
peror William of Germany has wisely 
refrained from landing in Spain on his 
way home from Palestine lest he seem to 
foster vain hopes in the Spanish. mind— 
hopes that Germany is by no means pre- 
pared to make real. 

A decision to open the Philippines to the 
trade of the world would lessen the likeli- 
hood of any interference on the part of 
the continental Powers, and it would con- 
firm Great Britain in her friendship for 
us. It would show that our officials at 
Washington are looking at the question 
in the broadest and most statesmanlike 
way. It would go far toward satisfying 
Europe that our motives are not sordid 
or purely commercial. But our commis- 
sioners have no authority to determine 
the tariff policy of the nation. Con- 
gress alone can do that. We also are 
very glad that the Administration has 
not been unmindful of the welfare of 
the A. B. C. F. M. mission in the Caro- 
lines. With religious freedem guaran- 
teed there, the Board can proceed to 
strengthen the work so ably begun, but 
so woefully hampered and almost obliter- 
ated by the hostility of the Spanish offi- 
cials inspired by their Catholic mentors. 


The Race Conflicts of the South 

Mass meetings of Negroes in many of 
the Northern cities to protest against the 
recent outrages in the South have been 
held during the past week, and the de- 
liverances in the main have been temper- 
ate and sensible considering the provoca- 
tion to wrath. While feeling quite deeply 
as any of his race the evil done to both 
races by such acts as have recently been 
witnessed in North and South Carolina, 
Mr. Booker T. Washington is not as in- 
sistent as some of his race are on the 
necessity or advisability of attempts to 
remedy the evil through Federal inter- 
ference. In addressing the Congrega- 
tional pastors of Brooklyn and New 
York last week he said: 


It must be apparent that the effort to put 
the rank and file of the colored people into a 
position to exercise the right of franchise has 
not been a success in those portions of our 
own country where the Negro is found in such 
large numbers. In my mind there is no doubt 
but that we made the mistake at the begin- 
ning of our freedom of putting the emphasis 
on the wrong end. Politics and the holding 
of office were emphasized almost to the exclu- 
sion of every other interest, and we accepted 
responsibilities which our experience and edu- 
cation had not fitted us to perform with suc- 
cess and: credit. To my mind the past and 
present teach but one lesson—to the Negro’s 
friend and to the Negro himself—that there is 
but one way out, but one hope of solution, and 
that is for the Negro in every part of America 
to resolve that his pillar of fire by night an 
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pillar of cloud by day shall be property, skill, 
economy, education and Christian character. 
The individual or race that owns the prop- 
erty, pays the tax, possesses the intelligence 
and substantial character is the one who is 
going to exercize the greatest control of gov- 
ernment. The Negro will be on a different 
footing in this country when it becomes com- 
mon to associate a million dollars with a black 
skin. The black man who is intelligent and 
virtuous and owns and cultivates the best 
farm in his country, and is the largest tax- 
payer, cannot long be denied all the respect 
and consideration given to any other citizen. 
Such sane remarks by the ablest and 
most influential leader of his race will 
for a time make him unpopular with the 
politicians of his race, and possibly with 
some of the Northern white friends of 
the race who are unwilling to admit the 
failure of the Republican reconstruction 
policy. But they are the words of a man 
who is practical as well as idealistic, who 
faces facts and adjusts his policy to them 
without in any way compromising his 
principles. Such is the truest statesman- 
ship, and it is this which the nation now 
ueeds both in dealing with blacks of 
Puerto Rico and Cuba and those of the 


Southland. 


Anglo-American Fraternity 

Swiftly and surely the peoples of Great 
Britain and the United States are drawing 
together, impelled thereto by considera- 
tion of their common inheritance—reli- 
gious and political—and by their common 
task as custodians and guardians of a dis- 
tinct type of civilization. Such speeches 
as Lord Herschell made at the Chamber 
of Commerce dinner in New York and as 
Mr. Chamberlain made before his con- 
stituents at Birmingham last week are 
the signs of a new temper among British 
publicists, a feeling and conviction that 
neither Great Britain nor the United 
States can henceforth afford to be other 
than close friends, willing, if need, be to 
come to each other’s defense in time of 
peril to ideals which both hold dear. It 
is quite useless to attempt to say ina 
word how much this means, whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the diplo- 
mat, the economist or the believer in 
historic Western Christianity. It is mo- 
mentous in its import, and the other 
nations of the world so regard it. It at 
once guarantees to South America a longer 
opportunity to try the experiment of re- 
publican government. It means that the 
Pacific Ocean is to be the highway of a 
free trade between Asiatic and American 
and Canadian ports. Itmeans that Japan 
is to be guarded from further indignities 
at the hands of the continental Powers. 
It means that northern Asia is not to be 
exempt from those influences, political, 
industrial and religious, which the English- 
speaking peoples incarnate. To cement 
this friendship and make it abiding is the 
duty of every Christian American pa- 
triot, Roman Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, Celt as well as Teuton. Once 
the Briton and the American are agreed 
on the broad principles of future joint 
action, time may be safely reckoned on to 
amicably adjust the details. We believe 
that such an understanding even now 
exists at London and Washington, which, 
could it be known, would lessen percept- 
ibly much of the fear that some patriots 
have respecting the successful working 
out of the Philippine problem. To the 
end that there may bea speedier reconcili- 
ation between mother and daughter, it is 
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imperative that the relations between 
Canada and the United States should be 
less strained than they have been in the 
past, and it is pleasant to know that the 
Joint High Commission now in session in 
Washington, of which Lord Herschell is 
the leading British member, is steadily 
but surely reducing the number of issues 
which divided the two nations. The re- 
port of this commission, while it may not 
solve all the problems or satisfy all sec- 
tions of our people, will, we are confident, 
go far toward ushering in a new era, in 
which, to quote Commissioner Kasson, 
there shall “be no cause for misunder- 
standing between the two countries.” 


Mormon Trickery 

Evidence accumulates, showing that the 
Mormon hierarchy is deliberately break- 
ing the pledges given to the nation when 
Utah was admitted to the Union as a 
State, and that they are defying the con- 
stitution of the State and the public opin- 
ion of the nation by their open and general 
practice of the custom of polygamy. We 
trust that Congress and the Federal au- 
thorities will act speedily and rigorously 
in bringing this issue to a head, for every 
month’s delay simply widens the area of 
the plague. Arizona and New Mexico are 
coveted by the Mormon leaders as future 
arenas for the display of like Machiavelian 
craft, and Mormons now hold the balance 
of power in Wyoming and Idaho. A very 
plain test case awaits the action of the 
next Congress. Mr J. H. Roberts, whom 
the people of Utah have just elected as 
their representative, as recently as last 
May wrote a magazine article urging that 
polygamy is the test of Christian disciple- 
ship and the passport to heaven. He has 
several wives living in Kaysville, Utah, 
and he is an open, defiant polygamist. 
We plead for the summary rejection of 
such a manfrom our legislative halls, and 
we call upon our national officials to allow 
no false standards of religious liberty to 
dissuade them from enforcing law. Un- 
fortunately the Mormon hierarchy control 
the State judicial and executive machin- 
ery, and they will permit the constitu- 
tional prohibition to be defied, knowing 
that the Federal constitution prescribes 
no method of dealing with recalcitrant 
States. But the nation cannot and will 
not submit to be buncoed in such a matter 
even by a sovereign State. If constitu- 
tional means for disciplining the State 
are not obvious, then unconstitutional 
ways of doing it will be devised. When 
an ulcer is to be removed, men of our 
Anglo-Saxon stock are not going to stand 
by and debate about the permissibility of 
the use of certain tools. That is the log- 
ical, French, doctrinaire method. We, 
being English, go right to the point, mak- 
ing the end justify the means. 


Dreyfus has been informed that a new trial 
will be given him and has been authorized to 
prepare his case for resubmission. 

The condition of affairs in the Philippines 
calls for a swift decision at Paris. The insur- 
gents outside of Manila have all property at 
their mercy, and by the terms of the protocol 
weare estopped from affording any protection. 

An anti-expansion league, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, but with its chief adher- 
ents in New England, has been organized. 
Edward Atkinson and Andrew Carnegie are 
its most prominent members. The latter has 
contributed $1,000 to the propaganda. 
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Minister Straus has informed Turkey that 
the United States will consider the recent re- 
fusal to grant passports to American mission- 
aries bound inland as a distinct violation of 
treaty rights. The brave missionaries who 
started inland without passports have arrived 
safely at Harpoot. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in a series of re- 
markable speeches during the past week, has 
plainly told France that Great Britain will 
tolerate no more nagging and hatcheling. He 
also has intimated that Great Britain and Ger- 
many now understand each other and will 
work in harmony in Asia and Africa. 

The death of Keeley, the Philadelphia in- 
ventor who was always going to reveal the 
secret of perpetual motion, but never did, is 
announced. By the death of Gen. D. C. Buell 
another of the eminent Federal leaders in the 
Civil War passes on to join the great com- 
manders—Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. 


The departure of the last vestige of Turk- 
ish authority from the island of Crete 
and the advent of Prince George of Greece as 
governor are facts of considerable significance. 
It seems like a victory for Russia, although 
nominally the product of the pressure of the 
Powers acting in concert. Be that as it may, 
it is a victory of civilization over barbarism. 

Reports of lawlessness among our volunteer 
soldiers in Puerto Rico and Cuba have forced 
the Administration to investigate and order 
rigorous action. Moral: If the country had 
properly equipped an adequate army in times 
of peace it would not have had to rely on un- 
disciplined men to hold its new territory. 
Volunteer officers seldom will enforce disci- 
pline. They fear disfavor with friends and 
neighbors among their subordinates more than 
they do a conscience reproving them for laxity 
and disorder. 





In Brief 


Faith that cannot rise to cheerfulness needs 
mending. 





Next Sunday your minister will make a 
pastoral call on his people all together. 





Happy is the reformer who experiences no 
chill when he comes to his own life’s door. 





The worst sentence upon sinners would be 
judgments uttered about others by their own 
hypocrisy. 


Certain contributions in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian indicate that Congregationalism 
is not without friends in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The article in The Home on Helen Gould’s 
war relief work is of timely interest. Mrs. 
Welch has clearly summed up Miss Gould’s 
services to her country since Jast May and told 
one or two anecdotes which have never before 
been printed. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s father was a Christian 
business man who attained wealth by working 
only five daysa week. One other day was 
spent in visiting the poor and in doing good, 
and the first day of the week was spent in 
worshiping God and learning how to be good. 








For one study which Episcopalians find of 
value our Sunday schools as yet have shown 
no interest. It is the study of ecclesiastical 
embroidery. Members of the class pursuing 
this subject not only make proper vestments 
for clergy and altar but give information con- 
cerning them. 





Elsewhere a report of the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be found. The action taken this year is 
significant as marking the beginning of a new 
era-in the history of the organization, when 
its fate will be determined without the guid- 
ance of Frances E. Willard. 


The newspapers have been premature in 
announcing a formal call of Rev. Dr. J. H. 
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Barrows to the presidency of Oberlin College. 
The trustees have for some time been consid- 
ering him as a suitable man for the place, and 
at a meeting to be held Nov. 29 are likely to 
decide to make to him an official proposal. 





A Baptist church we know of recently bor- 
rowed for its use the individual communion 
cups of a neighboring Congregational church. 
Both churches were pleased at the courtesy ex- 
tended and accepted. Now, since these cups 
are individual, not common, why may not 
those Baptists, without doing violence to their 
consciences, use these cups in the same service 
with their Congregational brethren? 





The sultan of Turkey presented to Emperor 
William the traditional site of the home of 
Mary. Why did he not give him the field 
where Judas hanged himself, the field of 
blood? The sultan’s gift was in gratitude for 
the free hand he had to massacre Armenians. 
He might have given William this Scripture 
text to go with the land: ‘‘ Now this man ob- 
tained a field with the reward of his iniquity.” 


A Chicago pastor, pleased-with the reproduc- 
tion of the Congregational Houuse historical 
tablets, which we are issuing, suggests that 
they are valuable enough to be framed and 
hung in every church parlor throughout our 
Congregational fellowship. Those who have 
seen this series of views express much satisfac- 
tion with them. Their educational value is 
certainly not second to their attractiveness as 
an art souvenir. 





With the article in this issue on American 
House Building, our series on architecture 
ends. We have heard many commendations 
of Mr. Rankin’s effort to tell simply and 
clearly, in a few words, the history of the de- 
velupment of architecture, and our readers 
will undoubtedly find the papers worth pre- 
serving for reference. We hope that the fre- 
quent allusions to familiar American buildings 
have opened some eyes to the possibilities as 
well as the defects and limitations of Ameri- 
can architecture. 





W. Robertson Nicoll of The British Weekly, 
The Bookman and The Expositor arises from 
the reading of the recently published biography 
of Walsam How, bishop in the Church of 
England, asking, ‘‘Was he a perfect Chris- 
tian?’ and replying, ‘‘Judging from his 
biography, we almost think he was.”’ Dr. 
Nicoll has read much and widely, and he finds 
in How a note of contentment, a lack of ambi- 
tion and pride, a joy in sorrow, a resolute fac- 
ing of death which are exceptional and rare 
among modern ecclesiastics. 





Though our nation is often reproached for 
its treatment of the Indians, the Osages are 
the richest community in America, every in- 
dividual among them receiving from the Gov- 
ernment an annual cash income of $200, be- 
sides owning 800 acres of land. The New 
York Indians have just won a suit against 
the Government by which they get nearly 
$2,000,000 for land which it donated to them 
in Kansas, but which they never used. If 
the Filipinos hear of these facts, what an im- 
petus will be given to their desires for annex- 
ation! 





There has been an unexpectedly prompt and 
large response to our suggestion that our 
readers answer for us in 200 words the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What good comes from attending re- 
ligious conventions?’’ We have selected a 
number of these answers for publication on 
another page, and inasmuch as the decision 
regarding the best two will not be made until 
Dec. 1, we shall print another installment next 
week. Meanwhile our readers can be guess- 
ing which of the ones thus far printed de- 
serves to have the superlative adjective 
attached. 





An interesting controversy waxes among 
English Nonconfo1 mists as to the advisability 
of forming a new organization to be called 
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the Nonconformist Political Council, to fight 
the Established Church on the issue of Dises- 
tablishment. Men like George Cadbury and 
Professor Massie of Mansfield College oppose 
the idea, and so does Rev. J. G. Guinness 
Rogers, who says in The Independent: “I 
must express my own strong conviction that 
any advantage to be gained from a new or- 
ganization would be too dearly purchased if 
it was secured at the cost of division among 
those whose united energies taxed to their 
utmost strength are not too great for the work 
that they have to do.” 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, in a sermon on 
A Vision of Christ preachcd at Northfield, 
said of his sympathy: ‘** Now you have this 
Man turned toward other men. Wehave seen 
something of him as he faced God—spiritual- 
ity, a sense of God, subjection, a perpetual 
Amen to the divine volition. Now he faces 
the crowd. Sympathy. Why? Because he 
is right with God he is right with men; be- 
cause he feels God near and knows him and 
responds to the divine will, therefore, when 
he faces men he is right toward men. The 
settlement of every social problem you have 
got in this country and in my own land, the 
settlement of the whole business will be found 
in the return of man to God. When man gets 
back to God he gets back to men.”’ 





Our Methodist Episcopal friends aim to raise 
a $20,000,000 fund with which to round out 
the nineteenth century and start jubilantly 
on the tasks of the twentieth century. Half 
of this amount is to be used in buttressing the 
educational plant of the denomination, and 
half of it in relieving the indebtedness on 
orphanages, hospitals and other eleemosynary 
institutions owned by the denomination. All 
of it is to be “‘extra’’ and supplementary to 
the regular donations of the churches and in- 
dividuals. This project certainly reveals that 
much faith still abounds among Wesley’s fol- 
lowers, and faith will remove mountains, even 
mountains of indifference and selfishness. The 
bishops lead the way. May the rank and file 
be equally loyal. Meanwhile, what do Con- 
gregationalists propose todo to mark the death 
of one and the birth of another century ? 





That picturesque and puzzling figure in 
Michigan and national politivs, Governor Pin- 
gree, has met an antagonist who knows how 
to strike straight from the shoulder in Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Detroit. The 
governor has proposed a possible revision of 
the State constitution to make ministers ineli- 
gible as legislators, thus lessening, from his 
point of view, the danger of sectarian legisla- 
tion. Dr. Boynton regarded this proposition 
as an expression in political life of what many 
in this country think about preachers, i. e., 
that they are undersized members ef the third 
sex. So Dr. Boynton felt the call upon him to 
uphold their honor, and this he did right roy- 
ally in a discourse that lasted sixty minutes, 
and to which his people listened as readily and 
responsively as they do to his twenty-minute 
sermons. He followed it with another, a week 
later, on The Christian Church. We expect 
that Governor Pingree will now immediately 
abandon his nefarious attempt. 





A woman of rare Christian character, and 
one, who in her active years, was identified 
with wide and important interests, died in 
New York last week. She was the widow of 
that noble philanthropist, Edward P. Smith, 
whose work in the Christian Commission, and 
subsequently as Indian commissioner under 
Grant, won him fame, and at the same time 
brought upon him the malignant and persistent 
opposition of a corrupt ‘‘Indian ring.” At 
Washington Mrs. Smith was his constant 
and helpfal companion, and together, during 
the Civil War, they ministered to the sick and 
wounded soldiers and endured, subsequently, 
hardships on the Northwestern frontier in 
behalf of the Indians. Finally she accompa- 
nied her husband as far as London on his way 
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to Africa, whither he went on an investigating 
tour for the A. M. A. There fever claimed 
him as its victim. Mrs. Smith has been of 
late years a frequent visitor at Hampton and 
Northfield, and her sweet personality will be 
missed in many Christian circles. 





Governor-Elect Roosevelt as a 


Lecturer. 


Not since Henry Drummond gave his re 
markable lectures in 1893 has the Lowell Insti- 
tute presented a course to which the public 
has 80 eagerly responded as to that of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, now in progress on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. On the morning when 
tickets were given out applicants were in line 
before daybreak, and hundreds went away 
unable to secure the coveted piece of paste- 
board. On the first evening of the lectures 
there was still furtaer disappointment in store 
for many who stood in line hoping to obtain 
“rush tickets.” Huntington Hall could hardly 
have held with comfort more humanity, either 
seated or standing, and the occasion, at least 
in its earlier stages, took on the character of 
an ovation. Perhaps if the lecturer had never 
fought with the corrupt elements in New York 
city, or never led the Rough Riders to the 
charge at San Juan, there might not have been 
this popular thirst to hear him discourse upon 
the Westward Movement of the American 
People. Nevertheless, the material which he 
presents, although only indirectly related to 
present political conditions, is in itself inter- 
esting and valuable, representing, as it does, 
not only much patient investigation in the 
study, but a personal familiarity with the wide 
West covering a series of many years. 

When the short, compact, erect figure ap- 
peared on the platform arrayed in faultless 
evening dress, it was not easy at once to imag- 
ine the same form clad in warrior’s garb, but as 
the lecture ; roceeded the minds of his auditors 
must now and then have wandered to the dif- 
ferent scenes and engagements in which he 
has figured so prominently during the past 
summer. He speaks with remarkable clear- 
ness, articulating his words in a somewhat 
explosive fashion. He uses not a scrap of 
notes, but attacks his subject with the same 
closeness and tenacity of grip with which he 
addresses himself to all his work. There is a 
frequent and a somewhat nervous use of the 
hands and arms in gesturing. He looks his 
audience steadily in the eye from start to fin- 
ish. The downright sincerity of the man, his 
own apparent interest in the subject matter 
and his candid method of treatment constitute 
the chief merit and charm of his lectures, He 
is quick to utilize the humorous value of a 
situation, as when, last Saturday night, he 
modestly diverted to the Harvard heroes the 
applause which greeted him by saying: “I 
believe the score was seventeen to nothing.” 





The Situation in Japan, Polit- 
ical and Ethical 
BY JAMES H. PETTEE 


Japan is nothing if not lively. She almost 
seems to enjoy an earth spasm, a tidal wave 
or a coup d’état. Her season for floods, ty- 
phoons and earthquakes is no sooner passed 
than that of political upheavals comes round. 
The ocean cable reports a complete change in 
cabinet ministers. This is no ordinary political 
revolution. The cabinet just turned down was 
the first party cabinet in the history of Japan. 
It comprised such prominent politicians as 
Counts Okuma and Itagaki, the chiefs of the 
two great liberal parties in the empire. Be- 
hind it stood five-sixths of the lower house of 
Parliament. The new Diet was to assemble 
Nov. 11, so that the wholesale resignation 
which occurred Oct. 31 could not have been 
forced by an adverse vote inthe Diet. Appar- 
ently it was brought about through internal 
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disagreement, and the occasion was almost 
ludicrous in its littleness—a veritable tempest 
in a tiny Japanese teapot. 
One Cause of the Upheaval 

The minister of education, ata meeting of the 
Imperial Educational Association, remarked, 
in the course of his speech (I use the language 
of a Japanese journalist), ‘‘that the Japa- 
nese a3 a race are more grossly addicted to the 
vice of mammon worship than either the 
Americans or Chinese, and, by way of illus- 
trating*his remarks, he drew the hypothesis 
that if, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
Japan should become a republic, her people 
would not hesitate on Iwasaki or Mitsui (the 
names of rich Japanese families) to the presi- 
dency, in strong contrast to the people of the 
United States, who would by no means elect 
a Vanderbilt or Astor to that most exalted 
seat in the Government. Now the reference 
made by the minister of education to republi- 
canism was interpreted by some bigoted con- 
servatives and personal enemies as revealing 
his advocacy of that form of government. 
They roundly accused him as being a down- 
right disloyal subjeet’ of his Majesty the em- 
peror and a dangerous man, with whom the 
discharge of state affairs cannot safely be 
trusted. Three of the metropolitan papers 
took up the subject.... We need not add 
that their sententious and hypocritical argu- 
ments were received by the public with rid- 
icule and contempt, and the agitation ended 
in arriving at nothing.”’ 

That is exactly where it did not arrive as 
the sequel shows. Mr. Ozaki, the minister in 
question, was forced to resign, and the cabinet, 
unable satisfactorily to fill the vacancy thus 
created because too many sections of the dom- 
inant party were clamoring for recognition, 
went to pieces after a lifetime of just 125 days. 
Thus endeth Japan’s first attempt at party 
government. The venture was made prema- 
turely. She will never rest satisfied, however, 
until another and more successful trial has 
been made. 


War Heroes to the Fore 

The new cabinet is composed largely of mil- 
itary magnates. The premier is Field Mar- 
shal Marquis Yamagata, the distinguished 
hero of the Chino-Japanese war, while the 
minister of home affairs is Marquis Saigo, the 
most popular warrior in Japan and the only 
man who is always retained in a cabinet office 
no matter what forces successively come to 
the front. Of all the able men called into 
oftice by this latest change, not a single one 
has any connection with political parties. 
How such a cabinet will meet the Diet and 
which will embrace the other it is impossible 
to predict, but it looks as though the throne 
would be invoked if necessary, and perhaps 
the constitution be set aside temporarily, to 
maintain a little longer the conservative notion 
that Japan’s ministers are responsible to the 
emperor and not to the people. 

The incoming minister of foreign affairs is 
Viscount Aoki, who once before has served his 
country in the same position, and at different 
periods has represented her at Washington, 
London and Berlin. Madame Aoki was of 
German birth and the viscount is a liberally- 
minded man in thorough sympathy with West- 
ern ideas of justice, fraternity and progress. 
He is practically a believer in the truth of 
Christianity and for years has been a gener- 
ous friend of the Tokyo churches and their 
charities. The cable fails thus far to mention 
any appointment to the portfolio of education, 
so that it is impossible to forecast what effect 
this change of cabinets may have on the settle- 
ment of the Doshisha problem or the still 
wider question of a permanent basis for eth- 
ical instruction in the schools of Japan, which 
is a burning issue of the times. 


Will the Doshisha Authorities Yield 

The best men of the island empire deeply 
deplore the misunderstanding over the Doshi- 
sha affair and the grave injustice done to the 
memory of Dr. Neesima, to a multitude of his 


old-time friends and to the widely-known 
school which is his chief monument, by the 
unwarranted action of the trusteas last Feb- 
ruary. In theinterests of peace every possible 
concession has been made by those who repre- 
sent the American Board and its wide constit- 
uency, until the case is narrowed to the 
willingness of the Japanese trusteés either to 
insert a clause in their new constitution read- 
ing something like this, Christianity is the 
basis of moral instruction in all departments 
of this school, or to resign in favor of men who 
are willing thus to acknowledge frankly the 
intent and spirit of the institution. 

How such liberally-minded men as President 
Yokoi and his able associates, some of whom 
are earnest Christian ministers or laymen, can 
stand out long against inserting a catholic. 
spirited sentiment like the one mentioned 
above as a single plank in the Doshisha’s 
platform, especially in view of the history and 
the obligations of the school, surpasses com- 
prehension! We refuse to believe that those 
brethren will continue permanently to act 
against the highest interests of their school, 
their country and the great cause of righteous. 
ness as judged by the ethical standards of true 
Christianity. 


What Can a Friend Do for a 
Foreign Missionary 
BY REV. ROBERT A. HUME, INDIA 

The general answer to the above ques- 
tion is, Do some thoughtful act which 
will make him or her better and more ef- 
fective. To begin with, it is assumed that 
the most helpful thing is to do what is 
possible in contributing in the customary 
way for all the regular work of the society 
to which the missionary belongs. Any 
minister would rather have his regular 
pay at the proper time and go without 
presents or donation party. So a mission- 
ary would rather have his most important 
work carried on through suflicient con- 
tributions to his society and have no 
special gifts, than to have to retrench that 
work because his society is in debt and 
then receive extras for anything what- 
ever. 

Nevertheless, the appropriations of mis- 
sionary societies never supply all that a 
missionary needs for his best effective- 
ness or for all his work. So there are 
many things which a friend can do to help 
him become a larger, better, stronger man. 

In general, whatever would be helpful 
to any worker where quickening, uplift- 
ing influences were few would be specially 
helpful to a foreign missionary. A letter, 
postal card, newspaper, magazine, book, 
photograph, with name attached, or what- 
ever is of a personal character is most 
helpful to one far away amid many influ- 
ences that tend to deteriorate and depress. 
One main reason why loving, thoughtful 
friends, who often think of their repre- 
sentative in foreign lands, do not let him 
know this in that they are in doubt about 
his address. One can always and easily 
find a missionary’s postal address by (1) 
inclosing the letter to the missionary so- 
ciety with a five-cent stamp and a request 
to complete the address; or (2) by sending 
a reply postal card to the society and ask- 
ing for the address; or (3) by looking for 
itin a Year-Book or almanac of the so- 
ciety; or (4) by writing to a relative or 
friend of his. 

The foreign missionary is without many 
of the intellectual enrichments of abun- 
dant literature, lectures, conventions, vis- 
its, etc. One of the best things that a 
friend can do for him is to send some read- 
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ing which will inform or stimulate, or up- 
lift or recreate. A marked article in a 
newspaper or magazine, or a book or a 
subscription to some periodical will add 
to a missionary’s power. When one has 
read a book or has reviewed it for the 
press, he could sometimes send it to one 
missionary and another time to another. 

It is astonishing how much good a 
little money sent to do “‘just as you want 
to” with will do to one who has to prac- 
tice the belittling art of cheeseparing, i. ¢., 
cutting down five cents here, fifteen cents 
there and twenty-five cents elsewhere, 
and to one who has the depressing work 
of closing fruitful, promising work be- 
cause of retrenchments ordered from 
ltome when enlargement was needed. 
Also there are always many kinds of 
benevolent work for which mission funds 
cannot be secured which ought to be done 
and which greatly add to the efficiency 
and happiness of the missionary, but 
which can be undertaken only if he has 
some gift to use at his discretion. 

Money can always and/easily be sent to 
a@ missionary (1) by sending it to the treas- 
urer of his society with a request to for- 
ward it as a “special” donation or asa 
“private remittance’’; or (2) in any large 
American town a foreign money order 
for a very small or for a large sum can 
be bought for a country like India just as 
easily as a money order to the next town, 
and the exact current value of the money 
will be promptly taken to the very house 
of the missionary for whom it is sent 
without the sender’s even writing to him 
about it; or (3) through any bank one can 
easily procure a draft on London for any 
sum payable to the missionary, and when 
this draft is sent to him he can easily get 
it cashed. 

If a friend wanted to do some great 
service to a missionary he might help 
him to get a bicycle or a typewriter or a 
sciopticon and slides or a communion 
set or an organ for church or Sunday 
schools, all of which are most useful in 
his work. And, after all, nothing is so 
helpful to one far away and unable to do 
many of the things that he would be 
most glad to do for parents, children and 
others as to have a friend at home be 
thoughtful for such. 

If the missionary is a lady she would be 
helped by the very things which would be 
grateful to a lady anywhere. 

If one hears criticisms on the work of 
missions to which some specific answer 
would be helpful, it may be a kindness to 
ask your missionary friend to write out 
his view of the matters under criticism 
and, if his statement is fitted to be use- 
ful in print, get it inserted into some 
good newspaper. 

If an acknowledgment of a letter or 
gift does not come write again and in- 
quire. Occasionally a letter miscarries. 
Sometimes sickness or pressure of work 
cause delay in making proper acknowl- 
edgment, and then after long delay the 
writing is neglected, though of course it 
ought not to be. Bear with some weak- 
nesses in the friend far away. 

Some of the above are ways in which 
one foreign missionary bas been given 
more effectiveness, and he would be glad 
to have all his missionary brothers and 
sisters helped also, and therefore he has 
accepted the invitation of The Congre- 
gationalist to write them out. 
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Spiritual Influences in the Army of the Republic 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust 
And guarding calls not thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 
—Kipling. 


It is said that the Army and Navy 
Christian Commission of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association converted many 


By Rev. Peter MacQueen 


humanity that thousands of our young 
men would be exposed to divers and man- 
ifold temptations, the Y. M. C. A. began 
its work for the army and navy. It is to 
the credit of America that in both wars the 
chief Executive of our country placed him- 
self at once squarely in favor of the work 
for men by the Christian Commission. 

I witnessed the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
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soldiers in the army last summer, and 
that the estimated cost of each conversiun 
was $4, while the cost of firing a thirteen- 
shell was $800. In. other words, one 
thirteen-inch bomb in cost to the world 
was equal to 200 conversions. Like all 
statistics, this estimate would doubtless 
give a very false impression if we were in- 
clined to force it. We are not inclined to 
force it; but it gives one pause to think. 

Certainly no department of the Spanish- 
American war was more thorough, earnest 
and economical than that relating to the 
noble and sacrificing labors of the young 
men who in the camps at home and on the 
lurid edge of dripping battlefields carried 
the good words and reasonable example 
of Jesus. The quality of the men who 
went into the army this year has never 
been excelled in any war. In the Sixth 
Illinois there were 280 members of the 
Y. M. C. A. One half of one company 
carried Bibles to the battlefield. In the 
Twenty-second Kansas there is one com- 
pany of 106, allcollegemen. This regiment 
had 87 teachers and 180collegemen. Isaw 
letters from Rough Riders in which they 
talked about prayers and conversions as 
earnestly as upon the strategic positions 
of the Spaniards. 

While the present day is crowded with 
all sorts of charities, noble and ignoble, 
and with all kinds of foibles exalted into 
the name of benevolence, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association stands out 
far and away ahead of anything that has 
arisen in recent decades for present prac- 
tical help and strong, wholesome Chris- 
tianity. In the Rebellion it organized the 
famous Christian Commission, which 
spent in money between six and seven 
millions, and in heart and brain and soul 
that which no figures can represent. 

In the early part of the present war, 
when it became manifest to all lovers of 
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tion to the needs of army men made the 
problem easier now. An army commis- 
sion of the international committee, con- 
sisting of able laymen, was organized. 
D. L. Moody’s name was soon added to 
the advisory committee, and W. B. Millar 
was sent as field secretary. General Miles 
and President McKinley heartily sympa- 
thized with the work from the start. 
Governor Mount of Indiana, Gen. O. O. 
Howard and many of the best Americans 
joined in to help. 


Notwithstanding that all the tent-mak. — 


ers in the country were busy with Govern- 
ment orders, in a few weeks the Y. M. 
C. A. had seventy tents, each with room 
forty by eighty feet. With rapidity and a 
certainty born of splendid ability the army 
work of the association became defined 
and adapted to its new surroundings. 
Several of the leading secretaries of Amer- 
ica were granted leave of absence to go 
to the front. In one regiment there were 
three secretaries among the private sol- 
diers. Barrett of Pennsylvania and Brit- 
tain of Georgia were doing great work in 
the Seventy-first New York when I was 
with Wheeler's division out in the fever 
camps. Inthe 159th Indiana there were 
eighteen lawyers and three ministers. 

Mr. Barrett, in @ letter to Men, the 
organ of the Y. M. C. A, describes his 
terrible sufferings going frem Baiquiri to 
Santiago. He found the teamsters ail 
sick of thermic fever and miles of wagons 
idle. At Shafter’s headquarters he helped 
to sort the mail. He set upa tent on the 
hills outside Santiago twenty by forty 
feet. In one hour it was full of sick and 
suffering soldiers, the first shelter they 
had had in the island. At night the offi- 
cers and Chaplain Van De Water tented 
with Barrett and Brittain. All around 
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in the fields of Santiago and Porto Rico 
and on the ship Yale, and felt that it was 
a work the two great Presidents might 
well have commended. When the war 
broke out the experience of the leaders 
among the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations made it easy for them to have a 
clear-cut plan to work upon.. The practi- 
cal study they have made for the last 
twelve years in adapting the organiza- 
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them were hammocks with fevered men. 
They were using bard-tack, tree bark and 
wrappers of beef cans to write upon. 
Even the Government officials had no 
paper for their reports. The secretaries 
distributed 25,000 envelopes and 40,000 
sheets of paper. The relatives of the sol- 
diers were writing hundreds of letters 
daily because they had not heard from 
their boys, and General Wheeler himself 
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said that he had not received word from 
home for six weeks. Two thousand men 
attended the meetings, 5,000 letters went 
from their tent. They worked in twenty- 
seven regiments. Coming along the dreary 
road from Guasimas one day, a soldier 
asked me in a pathetic voice if I could 
not get him a piece of note paper to make 
a sketch of his tent-mate’s grave. For 
weeks I was not able to write home. So 
this gives an idea of the helpfulness of 
that one single item in the Y. M.C. A. 
work. In four months over 6,000,000 
pieces of stationery were distributed in 
the army free of charge. ~ 

With the Sixth Massachusetts in Porto 
Rico were D. L. Rogers, general secretary 
of the Northampton Association, repre- 
senting the State committee, and W. R. 
Hyde of Hamilton, N. Y., representing 
theinternational committee. Mr. Rogers, 
soon after he landed in Porto Rico, re- 
ported several conversions in the regi- 
ment. A young man in the artillery said 
he was not a Christian but the work of 
Rogers and Hyde had made the Y. M. C. A. 
tent a home for him. I met a returned 
volunteer who told me that at Utuado, 
in Porto Rico, the work of these two 
men had improved the religious tone of 
the whole regiment. ‘‘I never went to 
one meeting,” he said, “‘but I felt the 
good of it all through our stay on the 
island.” 

The beer canteen, the gaming table, pro- 
fanity, ete., confront the young soldier, 
often for the first time in his life. These 
are worse foes than barb-wire or Mauser 
bullets. To oppose them the Christian 
Commission set its hand to work. The 
hearts of many parents were made glad 
by the good accomplished. One mother 
said: “Thank God, my boy writes home 
on the Christian Association note paper.” 
During the seventeen days that the asso- 
ciation tent was with the army at Camp 
Dodge, Arkansas, 12,950 visits were made 
and 7,454 letters were written. From 
Camp Hastings, Pennsylvania, M. W. 
Callender reported early in the campaign 
2,200 men in camp. He noted the activ- 


ity of the Christian men, who made a reg- 


ular canvass, organized prayer meetings 
in camp and reported many hopeful con- 
versions. F. W. Pearsall wrote from 
Camp Thomas: “Four tents in opera- 
tion; even with 150 chairs in each tent it 
often happens that men stand waiting 
their turn to write letters. Major Whit- 
tle’s meetings are of deep interest.””’ A 
soldier who had been in the army seven 
years said: “Never before have I seen 
such interest taken in spiritual things by 
men who were apparently indifferent. I 
believe a great deal of this feeling is due 
to the work of the association.”” In the 
hot climates soldiers spent much on drink. 
The Christian boys provided ice waterand 
oatmeal in unlimited quantities. 

A unique feature of our war with Spain 
was the manner in which the Americans 
treated Admiral Cervera. This grand 
old Spaniard was féted and honored as if 
he were General Miles or Admiral Samp- 
son. We do not forget that Cervera 
showed a fine gallantry over the capture 
and imprisonment of yeung Hobson. But 
it was hardly written in the annals of the 
probable that the nation should convert 
its prisoners. Yet this was attempted. 
At Portsmouth, N. H., the commission 
distributed books, magazines and papers 
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among the Spanish prisoners and carried 
on religious work with the permission of 
Secretary Long. Mr. G. A. Glunz went 
with the troops to Manila, accompanied 
by Mr. Frank A. Jackson. Rogers and 
Hyde were the leaders in Porto Rico, and 
Barrett and Brittain went to Santiago de 
Cuba. In the third expedition to Manila 
the troops stayed three days at Honolulu. 
During that time 2,000 men registered, 
7,000 letters were written; 1,500 baths 
were given free by the Y. M.C.A. Every 
evening gospel services were crowded. 

In the navy the work was no less 
marked. In July a meeting was held at 
Key West on board Commodore Remey’s 
flagship at his request. This opened up 
the work in the navy, quite recently be- 
gun, and gave it a good standing among 
the officers. It was attended by nearly 
all the officers in the harbor and nearly 
1,000 sailors. General Howard spoke in 
his fervent and eloquent way on spiritual 
life in wartime and explained in detail 
the work of the Army and Navy Chris- 
tian Commission. A great many officers 
told the general that they had not heard 
of the work and that they were ready to 
help it in every possible way. The stir- 
ring side of this meeting was that it was 
signaled all over the harbor. General 
Howard was then on his way to Santiago. 
When Secretary Curtis began work on 
the steamship St. Paul, a sailor was heard 
to remark: “By thunder, if there ain’t 
one of them Y. M. C. A. fellows. They 
go everywhere, don’t they?” -And they 
did. In fetid swamp and phantom ship, 
by fever cot, on battlefield, where men 
heard only the soprano song of bullets, 
they went. 

At Galveston, Tex., in Camp Hawley 
at one meeting, when the leader asked for 
those who would enlist under Jesus 
Christ, more than eighty men came up 
and gave their names, and it was most 
impressive to see them stand in line, with 
hands joined, singing, ‘‘God be with you 
till we meet again.”” They were all young 
men; many of them had gone astray; 
they attributed their stand to the influ- 
ences brought to bear on them since they 
came to camp. The Y. M. C. A. is par- 
ticularly strong because it is undenom- 
inational. One of the Rough Riders in 
Grigsby’s command sent home $25, the 
first money he had thus used. He said: 
“This is one of the results of my having 
become a Christian here.” At Camp 
Alger, Camp McPherson, Chickamauga 
and Tampa the work was splendid and 
colossal. 

It is often said that men are easily ap. 
proached about religion when they are in 
danger. I do not think this is true. 
They are more easily impressed by manli- 
ness. But it is more difficult to reach 
men in the army than at home, unless the 
men who bear the message evidence an 
extremely manful, brave and practical 
religion. This makes the work of the 
Christian Commission more eloquent with 
meaning for me. I know what tempta- 
tions to indifference and sin exist in 
camps. When men take a city, think of 
the moral perils. Barb-wire fences, 
trenches and rapid-fire guns could not de- 
stroy our boys at El Caney or Coamo. 
But at Siboney they found twenty barrels 
of whisky, at Guayama they had easy 
access to haciendas where there were 
seas of rum, at home and abroad paths 
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opened out to them that lead to the dark 
brotherhood of the damned. It is esti- 
mated that with the Moody meetings and 
all agencies combined, 15,000 young men 
were led to better lives. Only $60,000 
were spent in all by the Y. M. C, A. 

There is no explanation in Scripture or 
experience for the human jackals that set 
out to wreck young men. All who are 
interested in the boys in camps and battle- 
fields, all who desire to send the light of 
refining and spiritual influences into the 
monotony and hardship of campaigns, 
should help the Christian Commission. 
A chaplain bore witness, ‘‘I cannot do my 
work without an association tent.” Our 
generals are men of rare refinement and 
reverence. Wood closed every saloon in 
Santiago, Brooke did the same at Guay- 
ama. Miles made Ponce a temperance 
town in five minutes. The men were 
told not to cheer at the downfall of the 
Spaniards. It was a great moral lesson 
to the nations. Sergeant Buzzacott, the 
inventor of the famous army cooking 
stove used by the American army, started 
a temperance canteen at Chickamauga. 
He was a member of the Third Illinois. 
This canteen had not a single element in 
it that would not have been admitted in 
the Y. M. C. A. It was an experiment, 
and it cleared in two months $3,800 to be 
applied to the needs of the boys of the 
regiment. A thousand people met in his 
large tent each Sunday and were addressed 
by Major Whittle and others. When we 
were in Porto Rico we stayed two days 
with the Third Illinois, and we found the 
boys being made very comfortable from the 
proceeds thus gained. Ballington Booth 
told me last Sunday that he intended 
joining the New York State militia in 
order to reach the soldiers. Our occupa- 
tion, for the present, of the West Indies 
and the Philippines will demand the con- 
tinued spiritual work among our soldiers. 
No agency is so well fitted for this work 
as the Y. M.C. A. They have begun it. 
The conception of an enterprise is its first 
and ‘largest half. It is more difficult to 
make a mold in the sand than it is to run 
in the molten iron when you have it 
made. 

That menin the army want to go wrong I 
do not believe. They are manly; they are 
kind and tender. They reverence home 
and hold in high esteem all honest men. 
There were no cowards. I have seen 
beardless boys lie down in swamps and 
die without a murmur; and red-lipped 
lads, their wounds all raw and unhealed, 
would wait and quietly suffer, and when 
their blood ran out on the grass it often 
dyed a picture and a lock of woman’s hair. 
They babbled about their mothers in their 
delirium; but in no face have I ever seen 
aught but dauntless resolution. There- 
fore we do all we can to help them. 
Therefore their praises are set with us 
like sweet forget-me-nots in memory’s 
garden. While we live their name and 
fame shall be as sweet as songs the reapers 
sing amid the gathered sheaves. 





“The constant burden of my preaching is 
to show that God is fully as much as that he 
was,’’ so writes a pastor who for years has 
held the attention and influenced the purposes 
of hundreds of college students in an inland 
city. To introduce men to the living God is, in- 
deed, a glorious ambition for any preacher or 
any wayside Christian. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Distinguished Visitors 

Dr. Abraham Kuyper, president of the Free 
University of Amsterdam, Holland, has been 
giving a course of three lectures on Calvinism 
to the faculty and students of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary. He regards Calvinism 
as the fourth of the great influences which 
have molded the development of humanity. 
These are Paganism, Islamism, Romanism and 
Calvinism. He was the guest of the Holland 
Society at dinner, where a message from 
Queen Wilhelmina was read. Dr. Kuyper is 
the founder of the Free University, is a mem- 
ber of Parliament and edits a newspaper. 
For addresses from men like Kuyper, Zangwill, 
and Carl Budde, who gave his lectures on the 
History of Israel Defore the University of 
Chicago several weeks ago, lovers of learning 
and of literature have reason for gratitude 
even if they cannot accept all the opinions 
expressed. 

Eastern institutions have a rare treat before 
them in the lectures of this distinguished 
scholar. At some inconvenience to himself 
he remained a day longer in the city than he 
had intended in order to speak to our own 
seminary on Symbolism and Revelation. He 
traced the growth of symbolism, the love of 
which underlies ritualism in the Protestant 
churches of England, the Continent and the 
United States, and pointed out the danger 
threatening these churches from the tendency, 
so apparent, to substitute a symbol, or a form, 
in the place of the purely intellectual and 
spiritual. This danger is, as he conceives, 
great. It has shown itself in England in a 
tendency in Nonconformist bodies toward 
Low Churchism, in the Low Churches toward 
ritualism, and among the ritualists to Cathol- 
icism, where symbolism appears in its highest 
and most attractive forms. Disregard of 
creeds in America will lead to the substitution 
of forms for reality, and the enrichment of 
worship through ceremonies at the expense of 
spiritual experience. Yet Dr. Kuyper is not 
opposed to liturgies when properly employed 
and made subordinate to doctrine. He is a 
Calvinist, but one who knows how to give a 
reason for the faith he holds. 


A President's Anniversary 

Rey. C. A. Blanchard has been twenty years 
at the head of Wheaton College, near Chicago. 
He has had scant means at his disposal but 
has made that goa great way. Friday evening 
his friends surprised him by gathering at his 
house to congratulate him on the completion 
of his fiftieth year. The evening was filled 
with good cheer, reminiscences of college life, 
and with addresses from men like Dr. J. W. 
Fifield, an alumnus of theinstitution. Among 
the gifts was a purse of money. 


An Affecting Service 

Sunday afternoon the members of the First 
Regiment and three or four thousand of their 
friends met at the Armory to dedicate a monu- 
ment to the memory of fallen comrades, more 
than eighty in number. Mothers, wives, 
sisters and sweethearts decorated the marble 
with flowers, and the soldiers with their offi- 
cers saluted it with military honors as they 
marched around it. As each comrade’s name 
was called the answer was given, ‘It is all 
well with him.”’ There were brief addresses 
by Drs. Thomas, Lawrence and Noble, Rabbi 
Hirsch and Colonel Turner. The simple serv- 
ice was affecting and impressive in the testi- 
mony it gave to the patriotism which animates 
our young men and to the cost of the liberation 
of the victims of Spanish misrule. 


The Ministers’ Lunch with Dr. Gunsaulus 

At the invitation of Dr. Gunsaulus the min- 
isters met in the audience-room of the Armour 
mission last Monday, and after listening to an 
address from him went through the Armour 
Institute under his guidance. Ninety strong 
they sat down together for luncheon. Dr. 
Gunsaulus spoke of the young man and what 
he needs, especially if he come to the city from 


the country and is exposed to temptations. 
The Doctor believes that Christian men can 
do no better work than to invite young men 
who are strangers in the city to their homes 
Sunday afternoon. He gave instances of men 
now prominent in the city who had been saved 
by the social attention which years ago was 
shown them in the way thus outlined. It is 
the purpose of the institute to educate its stu- 
dents practically as well as theoretically. In 
its eight departments there are now 1,206 stu- 
dents, both sexes being represented. Its spirit 
is democratic. The son of the richest man in 
the city has no more favors than the son of the 
poorest. In fact, if any one is excluded from 
the institute it is the boy who comes from a 
home of wealth, and not the boy who cannot 
pay his tuition. In founding the school Mr. 
Armour was especially desirous of providing 
for those who could not elsewhere secure such 
an education as they desired. The lunch 
which the visitors so much enjoyed was pre- 
pared in the cooking school, and was a sample 
of the skill which is there acquired. Dr. Gun- 
saulus believes that one of the best ways to 
fight intemperance is through attractive house- 
keeping and well-cooked food. He says that 
good soup is an effective antidote to beer. Dr. 
Gunsaulus is steadily gaining strength and is 
working with all his old-time vigor. With the 
opening of the new year he proposes through 
the co operation of the City Missionary Society 
to organize the Church of the Even Tide, and 
hold services Sunday evenings in the center of 
the city. The church will be officered with 
the young men, who it is expected will rally 
for this movement, and the hope is to furnish 
a place where Sunday evenings can be spent 
without patronizing theaters or saloons. 
Death of William E. Hale 

Wednesday morning William E. Hale passed 
quietly away. He had been ill for five or six 
weeks but till the very last his family had 
hopes of his ultimate recovery. In his death 
his family has met with the greatest possible 
loss. We may not invade its secrets. Enough 
to say that in his home life his thoughtful 
love, his great strength of character, his pure 
principles and his genuine piety were con- 
spicuous. As a business man he ranked 
among the foremost in the city. He loved 
great enterprises and was successful in car- 
rying them through. He was pre-eminently 
a builder and was prominent in securing the 
erection of the Rialto, the Rookery, and other 
edifices of this character. He put up and at 
the time of his death was the owner of the 
Reliance Building, an office building of four- 
teen stories and equipped with every possible 
convenience. He was an owner and a man- 
ager of the street car system of Toledo, O. 
His business judgment was in such demand 
that a great deal of his time was occupied in 
aiding others to carry through the plans they 
had formed, but which without his aid they 
found it difficult to realize. But with all his 
business success he never lost sight of his ob- 
ligations to his Master. He was one of the 
original members of the South Congregational 
Church, served constantly on its board of 
trustees and was its most generous supporter. 
For years he was superintendent of its mis- 
sion school, in which, even after it graduated 
into a church, he never lost his interest. He 
was always ready to give aid where it was 
really needed, and, what is often so much bet- 
ter, the personal advice and encouragement 
which render financial assistance unnecessary. 

For several years he was president of the 
New West Education Commission and de- 
voted a great deal of time toa consideration 
of its interests. He believed in city missions 
and contributed generously to their support. 
He was a corporate member of the American 
Board and took much pleasure in making his 
gifts to its treasury. He aided the theologi- 
cal seminary both with his service and his 
money and at the time of his death was a 
trustee of Beloit College and, with the excep- 
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tion of Dr. Pearsons, one of the largest con- 
tributors to its funds. His loss to the Chris- 
tian work of the West is inestimable. If he 
had the endowments which enable one to 
make money, he had also the principle which 
led him to use it for the best purposes. He 
loved to give even more than he loved + uccess 
in his enterprises. There is not a church in 
the city, nor on our mission fields abroad, 
that is not the poorer for his departure from 
us. Beloit College is especially bereaved, for 
his wise counsels were always prized in the 
emergencies through which it has been com- 
pelled to pass. 

Mr. Hale believed thoroughly in the great 
yet simple principles of the gospel. He be- 
lieved in the church as a divine institution 
and had little patience with methods to save 
men which fail to secure their conversion. 
As in business he shrank from details, but 
gave his thought to principles and the form- 
ing of plans for others to execute, so in his 
Christian life and faith he placed the empha- 
sis on unfaltering and unquestioning trust in 
Christ, a life of righteousness and transpar 
ent honesty rather than upon niceties of doc- 
trine or distinctions which seemed to him of 
no particular importance. He was cut off 
when his mental powers were most mature 
and when his plans for Christian service had 
been clearly formed. He was sixty-two last 
April, was born in Bradford, Mass., and was 
the son of Rev. B. E. Hale, whose loss of 
sight compelled him to spend the last years of 
his lifein business. His oldest son, George E., 
is director of the Yerkes Observatory at 
Geneva Lake, his only daughter, Martha D., 
is the wife of Major W. W. Harts of the 
United States army, and his youngest son, 
William B., a graduate of Yale in ’98, is a stu- 
dent of law in the Northwestern University. 
He leaves a widow, daughter of Dr. Brown, 
formerly of Hartford, Ct., and a brother, with 
whom he has long been associated in busi- 
ness. Friends without number, East and 
West, are personally bereft in the passing 
from their circle of a person whom they unite 
in esteeming one of earth’s noblest men. 
Funeral services, conducted by his old pas- 
tor, E. F. Williams, assisted by Dr. F. A. 
Noble, were held Friday. 

Chicago, Nov. 19. 


In and Around New York 


New Home for a Large Bible Class 

New York has very few large permanent 
Bible classes. Seth Low has long conducted 
one, but it is, perhaps, less famous than the 
Knox class, which dates back a quarter of a 
century, and which has just moved into a 
room built expressly for it in the front part of 
the new Knox Memorial Reformed Chapel, on 
the west side, half a mile from the Grand 
Central Station. Its whole front is occupied 
by three Sunday school rooms. In the rear is 
the church proper, entered at the side, and in 
the second floor is the great room for the Bible 
class. Charles H. Knox, now a former presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, makes the 
class the church work of his life. He is as- 
sisted by Mrs. Knox. The class meets on 
Sunday afternoons, and the members come 
from Brooklyn, Hoboken, Harlem and many 
other points. The average attendance is about 
800. The secrets of the success of this class 
are: the devotion of those who conduct it; 
the plain Bible teaching, without any strain- 
ing after forced meanings, and the personal 
and material interest taken by the leader in 
each member of the class. 


Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 

The fall meeting of the Manhattan-Brooklyr 
Conference was held in the Clinton Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, last Thursday. Most of 
the prominent pastors were present. The 
afternoon was devoted to reports. Business 
being out of the way, the delightful repast 
furnished by Dr. McLeod’s congregation, fol- 
lowed by Booker T. Washington’s pleasing 
and timely address, furnished an acceptable 
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contrast. The discussion, opened by Dr. 
Storrs, on whether the churches should have 
one evening in common for the weekly prayer 
meeting and, if so, what evening, was inter- 
esting and practical. Dr. Storrs said that the 

uestion of a common prayer meeting night 
should be left to each church, but he quoted 
the action taken by four churches of different 
denominations on the Heights, and of which 
his church was one, that Wednesday night be 
set apart as prayer meeting night. The people 
responded cordially and arranged their social 
engagements accordingly. He added that he 
found more young people attending the meet- 
ing Wednesday night. Dr. Meredith said it 
was a matter of convenience with the individ- 
ual church, and added: ‘Heaven is equally 
accessible all nights of the week—Manhattan, 
Wednesday, Newark, Tuesday, Springfield, 
Thursday. [f all the churches in New 
York, in all the denominations in all of New 
York, would agree upon Wednesday night, 
then we could say: ‘Hands off Wednesday 
night.- Let it alone; we want it.’” Dr. 
Aboott thought that Friday night was good as 
it would prepare people for Sunday. Rev. 
“. H. Byington then’moved that the executive 
committee of the conference be instructed to 
confer with other denominations about setting 
aside one particular evening for the prayer 
meeting and to express the consensus of this 
conference, which favored Wednesday night. 
This applies to only Brooklyn churches, as the 
Manhattan churches have already set aside 
Wednesday night for the prayer meeting. In 
the evening Dr. Lyman, who went as a dele. 
gate to Portland from this conference, re- 
ported briefly on the Triennial Council. He 
said that he was in favor of the co-operation 
proposed for the various benevolent. societies 
and that, at the same time, having been born 
and brought up in New England, he still had 
the Congregational idea of liberty for the in- 
dividual church. Senator Brush, the presi- 
dent of the conference, then introduced 
Booker T. Washington, who received an en- 
thusiastic welcome. ; 


Filling the Madison Avenue Pulpit 

One of the three important Presbyterian 
pulpits now vacant in this city is in a way to 
be filled; the others are likely to remain va- 
cant for sometime. The one to be filled is the 
Madison Avenue, located very close to the 
Fifth Avenue. The man finally settled upon 
is Rev. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston of Chi- 
cago. There were many who favored Dr. 
Pentecost of Yonkers. The Fourth Avenue, 
Dr. Howard Crosby’s church, remains vacant 
and is losing members. Similar conditions 
obtain in the Fifth Avenue Church. Five ad- 
ditional members, representing the congrega- 
tion and the session, have recently been added 
to the pulpit committee. Men have been 
picked out to supply to the end of the year, 
none of whom are candidates. They include 
Dr. Thomas C. Hall, son of the late pastor, 
who has partially recovered since relinquish- 
ing his Chicago church, Dr. J. W. Chapman, 
President Patton, President Booth of Auburn, 
Dr. Coe and Dr. Storrs. 


Practically a New Church 

The Church of the Puritans, Brooklyn, held 
its first service since spring in the new chapel 
last Sunday. It has been erected in the rear 
of the church edifice at a cost of nearly $40,000. 
It contains the Sunday school rooms, the 
church parlors and the pastor’s study and is 
two storieshigh. Tbe church proper has been 
torn down and only the walls remain stand- 
ing. It will be reroofed and the auditorium 
will be brought down to the ground level. 
Heretofore a great deal of inconvenience was 
experienced in climbing stairs to reach the 
main auditorium. The total expenditures on 
the alterations and the building of the new 
chureh will amount to nearly $60,000, of this 
over $44,000 has been raised. The organ will 
also be rebuilt. The congregation will wor- 
ship in the chapel until the church edifice is 
completed, which will be about next February. 
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At the Mechanics Fair 

Fair-goers say that the exhibit of 1898, which 
is the twentieth triennial, compares very fa- 
vorably with those of former years, the elec- 
trical display being even better. The aver- 
age daily attendance of over 9,000 shows that 
it is being appreciated. The banner day was 
Nov. 12, when nearly 18,000 visitors were reg- 
istered. There are over 350 individual ex- 
hibits, but perhaps the most striking thing is 
the mammoth illuminated globe of the General 
Electric Co. It reminds one of a big balloon, 
and by walking around the balcony, which 
surrounds it, all the nations of the earth are 
brought vividly to view, and one becomes a 
student of geography in spite of himself. 
The national flags fly from the center of each 
country, and probably no more attractive, 
and certainly no easier, way of acquainting 
one with the “textile fabrics’’ of all nations 
can be devised than this. If one’s mind were 
not already made up, he might at once become 
an ardent imperialist, as he sees the stars and 
stripes flying first on Porto Rico and Cuba, 
then on our own land, thence across the 
‘*great American lake,’’ as some one has re- 
cently called the Pacific Ocean, to Hawaii, La- 
drone Islands and the Philippines, and then 
look up and see the same emblem fiying al- 
most at the north pole in Alaska. If one 
does not care for the lighter parts of Keith’s 
entertainment, let him drop around when it is 
about half-through, at three, five, seven or 
nine o’clock, and see the vivid presentation 
of our national troops on the march, the fire 
department rushing through the streets, and 
the amusing views of pillow fights and bathing 
scenes depicted so marvelously by the bio- 
graph. 

A half-hour is none too much for examining 
the exhibit of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Minerals, grasses, cereals grown along the 
line of the road, views of the scenery and in- 
cidentally the aboriginal races, represented 
by a comely Indian woman and an attractive 
Indian girl, who sell wooden tomahawks and 
scalping knives, all conspire to hold attention. 
Near by, in the Japanese tea garden, a Japa- 
nese family succeed in living a natural kind 
of life, the young ladies picking away at some 
kind of stringed instruments, the boys sailing 
boats and the children playing in the sand 
and dirt just like any well-bred liitie Amer- 
icans. All primary school teachers who come 
here are sure to tell their scholars the next 
day of the wonderful Jion and eagle made en- 
tirely of the grains of Southern Canada. The 
lion has his tail twisted around a slender pole 
carrying the flag of Britain, while the eagle 
waves our own emblem from his straw claws. 
Their eyes glow with electric lights, and be- 
low is the suggestive if not elegant motto: 
“These two can run sky and earth and sea, 
by jingo.”’ 

In the main building are made, part by part, 
the shoes we wear and the silk we would like 
to wear. In the basement ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s felt hats are developed from coarse bag 
looking forms down through successive stages 
to the “derby” and “alpine.” The gentle: 
man in charge takes evident pleasure in in- 
forming the lady sight-seers that the lives of 
many more animals are sacrificed yearly to 
make gentlemen’s hats than their own. To 


‘gee others laboring thus upon the things’ 


which we daily use brings us into closer touch 
with our fellowmen and makes us realize how 
dependent we are one upon another in this 
busy world. 


From the Pew to the Pulpit 

There was a large and interested gathering 
of preachers at the Monday meeting in Chan- 
ning Hall, who listened to five laymen as they 
presented their views of the Sunday sermon. 
The points made were timely and spicy. Dea- 
con Phineas Hubbard of North Cambridge be- 
lieved that the minister should give a quid pro 
quo for the time of the pews. ‘The same high 
pressure for work experienced by business 
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men should be exhibited. The sermon must 
be virile. So far as its style is concerned it 
should demonstrate the theory of the shortest 
distance between two points. F. W. B. Pratt 
of Reading emphasized the necessity of a real 
message presented in sincerity. Extensive 
advertising is not essential where this is true. 
Spiritual preparation energizes the message. 
Morris A. Hall of Brookline considered 
the sermon effective when the preacher had so 
far known the congregation that he could see 
life and business from the layman’s point of 
view. To aim low is a sure rule. J. W. 
Brown of East Boston thought that a minister 
should preach regardless of the prejudices of 
his hearers. ‘The application of a definite pur- 
posa and the interrogatory ‘* What for?’’ dur- 
ing preparation will make the utterance more 
effective. Samuel Usher of North Cambridge 
wished for fewer editorial earmarks, more 
assimilation of material and less quotation. 


Recent Deaths 

John Chapin Lane, who died at Norwood, 
Mass., Nov. 20, was the eldest son of the late 
Jonathan A. Lane of Boston, whom he greatly 
resembled in his noble conception of his duties 
as a public-spirited citizen. Educated at Har- 
vard, Mr Lane by his gifts and character had 
won an honorable place as a practitioner of 
the law, being counselor and adviser for 
many large firms engaged in industry and 
transportation.——Dr. O. S. Sanders, who 
died at his home in Boston, Nov. 20, aged sev- 
enty-eight years, was educated at Dartmouth 
College. He was one of the pioneers in home- 
opatby in Boston and had held many honora- 
ble positions in his profession and in the 
Christian Church. He was a generous and 
loyal member of the Union Church, Boston. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 

None too often do the members of Shawmut 
congregation have the opportunity of hearing 
their pastor emeritus, Dr. Webb, preach. So 
the announcement that he would occupy the 
pulpit swelled the audience. Nota few of the 
attendants during his active pastorate returned 
to juin with those who still hold the fort in 
extending a greeting to one whom they have 
honored so long. His health is much better 
than it was in the summer, and he preached 
with customary vigor from the text: ‘ Thy 
righteousness is like the great mountains; thy 
judgments are a great deep.’’ Dr. E. L. Clark, 
at Central, drew a thanksgiving lesson from 
the reality and blessedness of human friend- 
ship. At the Highland, R:xbury, Rev. W. R. 
Campbell’s theme was God’s Garden of the 
Nations. He showed how the influence of 
natural law obtains in the extension of the 
kingdom. An exchange between Dr. G. A. 
Gordon and Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., of Worces- 
ter brought the latter before the Old South 
congregation both morning and evening. Pro- 
fessor Platner’s Bible Class was attended 
by several hundred persons. Dr. Dunning 
preached at Park Street morning and evening. 
Dr. Herrick’s eloquent sermon related to the 
new window just put in position in memory of 
Dr. James B. Ayer, a highly esteemed former 
member. At Union, in the evening, the anni- 
versary of the Boston Industrial Home in- 
cluded addresses by Mayor Quincy and others. 

Dr. E. E. Hale told his hearers what he 
would do if he could revolutionize the Sabbath 
services of a great city church. Among the 
innovations would be a simple service at nine 
o’clock for those ‘‘ who wished to have the 
most of the day unbroken,” and an evening 
gathering to be addr«ssed by men prominent 
in national and municipal affairs, who should 
give people the benefit of their expert knowl- 
edge. He would have the seats in this church 
absolutely free, at m st of the services, at 
least, and he would not have any individual 
devote more than two hours of his Sunday to 
church going. Warren Avenue Baptists wor- 
shiped in their newly renovated auditorium, 
and imade fitting note of the occasion, the pas- 
tor, Dr. Dixon. preaching on the subject. At 
Newton it was Hospital Sunday, and over 
$3,0.0 were raised in the different churches. 
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Below is the first installment of replies to the question proposed in our issues of Nov. 10 and 17: WHAT Goop CoMES FROM Ar- 


TENDING RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS? We shall print another group of answers next week. 


The opportunity is open until Dec. 1 for 


any who care to submit replies to this question. The awards for the best two answers will be announced as soon after Dec. 1 as possible. 


The religious convention is the central sun 
and its delegates are the rays carrying light 
and heat to its farthest limit. It is the heart 
of the Christian body, and its delegates are the 
veins and arteries, going to its meetings laden 
with cares and complaints and coming back 
filled with warmth and vigor. Riding upon a 
rapidly moving train, the weary traveler sees 
all that is near to him in opposition. The 
angry tempest dashes against his window. 
The hurrying trees would scourge him with 
their swaying branches. He shrinks with fear 
as jagged rocks thrust out their grinning jaws. 
But let his vision take a wider range, a broader 
view. He sees fields of bending grain, 
meadows filled with herbs and flocks, forests 
nodding a graceful recognition, and the eternal 
hills themselves all sweeping on with him as 
if the universe of God tendered its escort for 
the safety of his journey. The religious con- 
vention tells the little isolated church, con- 
tending with adverse winds, battling with 
financial embarrassments, shrinking from 
dangers seen or feared, that it is a part of the 
great Christian brotherhood, with a common 
interest, a common purpose and sweeping on 
toward a common destiny—the world for 
Christ. CONVENTION, 


“And I, even I only am left, and they seek 
my life to take it away.” It was a sense of 
terrible loneliness that wrung this complaint 
from the stout-hearted Elijah. There were no 
annual conventions of Jehovah’s workers in 
those days, no rallying of forces. If Elijah 
could have met at least a few of ‘“‘the seven 
thousand in Israel, whose knees had not bent 
before Baal,’’ he would not have felt so ut- 
teriy discouraged, and he would not have fied 
from his post. There is nothing better than a 
religious convention to remove the feeling of 
awful loneliness and consequent discourage- 
ment that sometimes settles upon the strongest 
workers in the Church of Christ. The sight of 
a few determined faces, the sound of voices 
that speak strongly for the right, the enthusi- 
astic applause of truths which we believed 
were forsaken—these things “lift up the 
hands that hang down, and the feeble knees.’’ 
Conventions also furnish a healthful stimulus 
to deeper thought and wider study. One likes 
to know what others know, read the books 
that others have read, be familiar with thoughts 
that others handle. In this way conventions 
save Christian workers from being intellectu- 
ally, “cakes not turned.’ re 


The convention is an excellent source of re- 
lief from the monotony of life’s routine. 
Changes of scenery, conditions and mental 
occupation are experienced. The new fellow- 
ship, the new truths or the fresh presentation 
of old ones and the new duties preémpt the 
mind and disengage it from the life at home. 
They operate with an invigorating effect, and 
the individual returns to his regular tasks re- 
freshed in body and strong in soul. Again, 
the convention has an educating value. It is 
a condensed bureau of information. The 
faithful attendant becomes a wiserman. He 
discovers that some very intellectual persons 
are not well informed in the matter of par- 
liamentary rules or on many practical ques- 
tions of the religious life. Positively he re- 
ceives fresh information concerning the Mas- 
ter’s kingdom, new suggestions upon individ- 
ual phases of Christian work and new glimpses 
of truth to add to his store of knowledge. 
The convention is also a radical cure for pes- 
simism. It is an electrical treatment of the 
doubting disease. It thrills every nerve of a 
man’s spiritual being, giving him a new as- 
surance of the final triumph of the kingdom 








of Christ. He returns home a new man in 
Christ and in his service. 8. W. I. 


Attendance makes us feel smaller. It widens 
our horizon. Our own corner, our own work, 
our own methods, we find, are not the whole 
world, or even a large part of it. It takes 
away the Jehu spirit—‘‘Come with me and 
see my zeal for the Lord.” It makes us feel 
larger. We see ourselves a part of a great 
whole into which our little work fits in as an 
essential part and is sure to prosper because 
God’s work as a whole must prosper. Elijah 
said, “‘I only am left.’”” He was a stronger 
man when he knew that there were 7,000 who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. We find our- 
selves in a warm atmosphere. The upper 
room, where all the disciples were gathered 
together, was a place for special manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit. Zebulun’s men, who knew 
how “‘to keep rank,’’ were not of double heart. 
In short, we have the three “‘ cons,’ concavity, 
convexity and contiguity, which are said to be 
necessary for kindling a fire, and fire is what 
we need. And fire spreads. Brown. 


The good a person gets by attending a re- 
ligious convention depends partly upon the 
nature of the convention and partly upon the 
individual himself. If the chief business of 
the convention is to discuss methods and settle 
controversies, we learn that all men have erred 
and sinned and come short of the glory of God 
and so need a divine Saviour. If itis a great 
missionary meeting, we are filled with the 
yearning and thought of Christ for the world 
till the effort is made to raise the debt, then 
we learn that the love of money is the root of 
allevil. If itis a State or county convention, 
we learn with joy what great men we have 
near us and what a jewel is humility. In the 
great conventions we learn of how little conse- 
quence and worth common men are. In some 
conventions we get an inspiration, a power 
that lifts us into a new life. We get a clearer 
idea of what is being done in the world to 
bring the kingdom of God on earth. We geta 
clearer view of Christ and so a deeper love for 
men. Weseetheneed of men, and the harvest 
perishing, and we cry, ‘‘ Lord, here am I; send 
me.”’ B. 8S. R. 


(1) New scenes and surroundings freshen 
one’s life and one’s thinking. Mentally and 
spiritually we are liable to get into ruts, from 
which the change of attending a convention 
gives a degree of freedom. (2) We get into 
a new atmosphere and take a new look at 
things, and the old truths make a more vivid 
impression upon us because of the awakening 
of our minds. If new thoughts are spoken, 
they have a more favorable chance to secure 
attention. (3) Most of all, we are brought 
into some acquaintance and fellowship with 
people, wise and good men and women, who 
have had valuable experiences and are’full of 
an enthusiasm which is contagious. The pic- 


ture of some great or lovable personality be- - 


comes a permanent possession to us. Some 
truth takes a stronger hold upon us because 
of living Christians who embody it. We have 
henceforth a new interest in many forms of 
Christian life and work because we know the 
persons who represent them. (4) Our pres- 
ence may give some stimulus and courage to 
others. A. G. 


(1) They promote the fraternal spirit, help- 
ing greatly to realize the result for which 
Jesus prayed, ‘“‘that they all may be one.” 
Thus the world is helped to believe in the 
divine mission of Jesus. The spirit of each 
becomes the possession of all. Strength for 





service is obtained. (2) They tend to deepen 
and broaden our sympathies. The needs of 
humanity are placed before us. We hear, and 
are disposed to heed, the Macedonian cry, 
**Come over, and help us.’”’ (3) Through them 
we learn what victories Christ and the church 
are winning in the earth. Reports from the 
field areheard. Truth is seen to be prevailing 
over error. We are assured that the lines of 
the Christian army are being moved forward. 
(4) Theories and methods of work are dis- 
cussed, and their value learned through results 
accomplished. With the experience of many 
for our guide, wise plans for the future are 
made. (5) A spirit of enthusiasm is created 
and deepened. The zeal of one provokes 
many. From the religious convention we go 
forth more deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christ. Religious conventions have often been 
religious revivals, in them some of the 
grandest movements of any age have been in- 
augurated. Cc. N. W. 


First, a direct benefit to the person attending 
the convention. If he is an earnest Christian 
worker, the cordial fellowship of others, the 
presentation of different phases of church 
work at home and abroad, and the considera- 
tion of the best methods of advancing Christ’s 
kingdom, prove an inspiration to greater activ- 
ity on his part. A gathering of Christians 
whose thoughts, prayers and aims are directed 
to the same end should result in encourage- 
ment to the doubting, bring strength to the 
weak, and redouble the energy of the faithful 
worker. The careless and indifferent, too, are 
often lifted to a higher plane of life and a 
truer appreciation of the value of religion by 
attending these conventions. But the benefit 
is happily not limited to those who attend ; the 
church that sends a delegate is entitled to an 
account of the proceedings and addresses. In 
this way our churches are kept in touch with 
the work of their denomination, are intelli- 
gently interested in its benevolences, and far 
more apt to respond to calls for help than when 
ignorant of the needs and condition of the so- 
cieties, Greater spiritual activity, both in 
churches and individuals, would follow an in- 
creased attendance on conventions. ©. R. M. 


Although there is a physical weariness ac- 
companying the attendance of religious conven- 
tions, the body can afford it that the mind and 
soul may be refreshed. Five means of good 
occur to us, viz: (1) To see and hear the 
officers of the association. (2) To meet and 
talk over the work with others. (3) To obtain 
fresh ideas of the importance of the work and 
what is being accomplished. (4) To carry to 
your own church an account of the meeting, 
thus benefiting those not able to attend. (5) 
You are a silent witness that you are inter- 
ested in and trying to carry forward Christ’s 
kingdom in the world. We knew who were 
the officers of the association, how helpful to 
see them face to face and hear their voices! 
One mind and one spirit pervade these meet- 
ings, it is the communion of saints. We see 
those who have given their lives to carry for- 
ward the work. ‘There is the woman who 
always goes to the religious conventions,’’ 
somebody remarked. She is the woman who 
gives and prays for the work, and mark if 
there is a brighter light in the church than is 
she. F. A. M. 





Stand by a stone and revile it and what will 
you gain? If, then, a man listens like a stone 
what profit is there to the reviler? But if the 
reviler has as a stepping stone (or ladder) the 
weakness of him who is reviled, then he ac- 
complishes something.— Epictetus. 
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THE HOME 
Three Women in War Time 


One said, with a smile on her proud young lips: 
“T have brothers three ; they are far on the sea, 

For they serve on the decks of the fighting ships! 
Is it strange that the war comes home to me?” 


It. 


‘‘ and I, had [ father, brothers, or friend, 

I would give them all at my country’s call! 
My sorrow is, I have none to send, 

And my share in the glorious war is small!” 


Ill. 


But the third arose with a face aglow: 
‘“‘ Mine are a hundred thousand strong, 
Wherever my countryman meets the foe, 
And my heart’s in the war the whole day long!” 
—Edith M. Thomas, in The Century. 





Helen Gould’s War Service 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


The war relief work of Miss Helen M. 
Gould of New York—one may now well 
say of America—has brought this remark- 
able young woman into a new promi- 
nence. When other multi-millionaires of 
the city strapped on their knapsacks and 
marched away, Miss Gould testified to 
her patriotism in a not less marked man- 
ner. She drew a check for $100,000, pay- 
able to the order of the Treasurer of. the 
United States, as a contribution to the 
expenses of the war. The cheek was 
dated May 6, 1898, showing that her pa- 
triotism was prompt as well as sincere. 

Her love of country amounts to a pas- 
sion. Before the Spanish war she had 
testified to it ina numberof ways. Some 
two or three years ago Miss Gould had 
printed 50,000 copies of the hymn Amer- 
ica, to be distributed among the pupils of 
the public schools in New York, because, 
she said, she wanted the children “to 
sing it into their very souls until it be- 
comes a part of them.” It is related of 
her, too, that once, when standing before 
a painting of a battle scene in the Civil 
War, she said: “‘I think that in the heav- 
enly enlistment God ranks patriots with 
saints.” 

Following this response of hers to the 
first call to arms, Miss Gould interested 
herself in the Red Cross Society and was 
active in several of the auxiliaries formed 
along the Hudson in her neighborhood. 
This indirect benevolence, however, was 
not all that she craved, and after the 
memorable battles of early July came 
her opportunity to get into direct per- 
sonal contact with the suffering soldiers. 
Her active interest in the Woman’s Na- 
tional War Relief Association dates from 
about that time. She was attracted to 
this association by its principle—‘‘ Amer- 
ican women for American men ”—and by 
its constitutional pledges to help the Gov- 
ernment. - This seemed to Miss Gould the 
very embodiment of her own opinions 
and desires. 

With the deliberate spirit which she 
inherits from her father, she looked into 
the management and affairs of the asso- 
ciation before she allied herself with it. 
Satisfied on this point she joined it, be- 
ginning by paying a $100 registration fee 
in lieu of the single dollar which was re- 
quired, From the first she’was a mem- 
ber of the executive board, and the ladies 
of that board very soon grew to under- 
stand that the dark-eyed, modest little 
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woman who sat with them in their coun- 
cils had a store of clear judgment and re- 
sourceful suggestion that was about as 
valuable to the association as the check- 
book behind it. When it became neces- 
sary for the director-general, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Walworth, to go to Fortress Monroe, 
and the need for a vice-head here in New 
York was imperative, Miss Gould took 
the place. 

As soon as she became the responsible 
official she put the enterprise on a busi- 
ness basis. Secretaries and stenographers 
were placed at the rooms of the associa- 
tion in the Windsor Hotel, and there she 
was to be found every day until two 
o’clock. When the camp at Montauk 
Point was organized and the transports 
began to unload their freight of sick and 
wounded soldiers in such rapid succes- 
sion as completely to swamp the Govern- 
ment preparations, Miss Gould’s action 
was prompt and decisive. Mrs. Walworth 
had to hurry from Fort Monroe to Mon- 
tauk, and to her, at the latter place, 
Miss Gould telegraphed to draw on her to 
the amount of $25,000 for necessaries 
there. This prompt decision has charac- 
terized all her war relief work. 

When Camp Wikoff was to be practi- 
cally abandoned and the soldiers came 
pouring into the city in all stages of con- 
valescence, many of them wholly unable 
to care for themselves, this patriotic 
woman spread her net of relief wide 
enough to take them all in. At Staten 
Island, at Governor’s and Bedloe’s Islands, 
up the Hudson close to her beautiful home, 
“Lyndhurst,” near Irvington, she quickly 
established resting places, which were 
practically hospitals, putting in each 
women whom she could be sure would 
carry out her plans. The “Rest,” in Fif- 
teenth Street, New York, was solely her 
idea. The building was secured and 
quickly equipped with every comfort and 
remedial relief that weary men, fairly 
driven from sickbeds, could need. Miss 
Gould took the greatest interest in the 
place and seemed fairly to exult in the op- 
portunity of coming directly in contact 
with these soldiers whom she honored 
and longed to serve. The diet kitchens, 
too, which she has started in connection 
with all this work were invaluable. 

Everything was supplied by the asso- 
ciation through Miss Gould’s supervision 
and assistance. Only once or twice did 
she personally visit Montauk. She craved 
the privilege of going there much oftener, 
but Mrs. Walworth earnestly protested. 
She felt that it was not right for Miss 
Gould to expose herself unnecessarily to 
contagion, and that her work was most 
valuable at headquarters. How justifiable 
this protest was, is made evident by the 
sad sacrifice Mrs. Walworth herself has 
laid upon the altar of her country. Her 
daughter, Miss Reubena Walwortb, 
yielded her life, in October, a victim to 
typhoid fever contracted at Montauk 
while pursuing her duties as volunteer 
nurse. 

The actual money which Miss Gould 
expended during the campaign includes 
the $100,000 contribution to the Govern- 
ment, $25,000 for relief at Montauk and 
perhaps a scattering $2,000 in various 
smaller sums; but this total of $127,000, 
impressive though it is, by no means 
makes up the sum of her effort during 
the campaign. From early in July until 
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late September Miss Gould was at her 
post daily, working with tireless energy 
and as unremittently as any day laborer 
at her self-imposed task. Her beautiful 
home was turned into a quartermaster’s 
office. A visitor there reports that she 
found a sewing machine in the drawing- 
room, even, and the rest of the house 
strewn with camp supplies in completed 
bundles ready for shipment or in process 
of manufacture. 

Nor does this personal effort and gen- 
erous money-giving constitute all the good 
accomplished by Miss Gould in her war 
relief work. A New York man, whose 
duties take him to the slums of the East 
Side and who has in this way been brought 
in contact with many socialists, tells a 
story of the change of heart during the 
summer of one of the most rabid anarch- 
ists among these people that he has ever 
met. For years the cry of the frenzied 
man has been “down with the million- 
aires, death to the rich’’; but he admitted 
a few weeks ago that he saw thingsina 
new light and his clearer vision came 
about through the self-denying acts of the 
rich patriots during the war. He cited, 
chiefly, the volunteer work in the army of 
John Jacob Astor and the relief work at 
home of Miss Helen Gould. The name of 
Jay Gould was a hated one to him, but 
the daughter’s beneficence and patriotism 
had won his almost unwilling admiration 
and had brought him to revere instead of 
inveigh against the name she bears. 

Those who worked with Miss Gould 
were much impressed by her character 
and personality. Her business ability is 
undoubted. She was her father’s secre- 
tary and trusted agent and this experience 
she has supplemented by a course in the 
Woman’s Law School to be able to grasp 
larger details in the business world. She 
has a keen sense of the responsibility of 
her wealth. In her management of the 
association's affairs she showed herself 
to be liberal but never wasteful. Nota 
can of condensed milk nor a bottle of 
Apollinaris water was sent anywhere 
until an assistant whom she could trust 
informed her of its need. Then it went 
by the quickest transportation that money 
could buy. She has a sweet, gentle 
courtesy that charms all who come in con- 
tact with her. Never once in the heat of 
effort and the trials of wide co-operation, 
bringing together many diverse tempera- 
ments, did she fail to win and keep the 
friendship of those who worked with her, 

A little story, which further accentuates 
her generous and modest nature, may 
serve as a fitting close to this brief sketch 
of a wonderful woman. During some 
missionary meetings held about a year 
ago in one of the large churches in New 
York, a committee conference was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a quiet 
young woman, who took her seat and 
listened with apparent interest. At the 
close of a single speech she rose and left 
the room. The next day the head of the 
eommittee received a note apologizing for 
an involuntary intrusion at a private 
committee meeting. The writer said that 
she had been’ much impressed with the 
special case of need that was presented 
during her few minutes’ stay in the room. 
She begged the committee to accept an 
inclosed check for $100 as a slight contri- 
bution toward its relief, and she signed 
herself, “‘ Yours sincerely, Helen Gould.” 





What would strike us most in our city 
streets, if we were not so used to it, is the 
multitude of windows and doors. Our 
houses stand shoulder to shoulder like 
troops in line and each opens all the eyes 
it can upon the street. Ina block of ten- 
ement houses on a hot night every window 
and door seems occupied. The people are 
trying to get as much air as possible and 
access to air and light is only at the front 
or back. 

In an Eastern city, like Cairo or Da- 
mascus, we should notice the blank walls 
along the street with few windows and no 
one looking out. These houses get light 
and air from central courts around which 
their rooms are built. This was the fash- 
ion of house building which the Greeks 
followed. It may be studiedin the houses 
of Pompeii dug out of 
the ashes in which 
Mt. Vesuvius buried 
them eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is 
the fashion still of 
most people who live 
in hot climates. The 
size of the house de- 
pends on the wealth of 
the occupant, but as 
a rule the building 
does not, except in 
the case of the very 
poor, wholly depend 
upon the street for 
light and air. 

City houses in Amer- 
ica are rather unin- 
teresting. They began 
with the houses of 
brick imported from 
Holland which the 
Dutch built in New 
Amsterdam and with 
the plain houses of 

oston and Salem. 
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The Story of Architecture 


Vv. American House Building 
By Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 


The picture shows a glimpse of a Dutch 
street, the house forms of which were 
familiar to the settlers of New York and 
many in New England. From _ these 
Dutch and English houses of brick or 
wood, with gable ends toward the street, 
the change to the modern city houses, 
often as much alike as peas in a pod along 
a whole block, is not very great. There 
was little chance for invention and it was 
easier and cheaper to make them pretty 
much alike in structure with slight orna- 
mental variations about the doors and 
windows. 

Village and country houses are much 
more interesting. The first house the 
Pilgrims built at Plymouth was a log hut 
twenty feet square with a thatched roof, 
and thousands of American villages have 
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begun, just as Plymouth did, in or near 
the woods and with a log house. In such 
a house President Lincoln was born and 
miniature log cabins were carried in polit- 
ical parades as symbols of a candidate’s 
sympathy with poor men in one of the 
most famous campaigns in our history. 
The Pilgrims went to work at once hew- 
ing planks, with which their next houses 
were built. Then came the shingle, which 
took the place of thatch for the roof and 
covered the planks at the side. The saw 
mill solved the problem of turning the 
logs into boards and sawn lumber became 
the national building material for private 
houses and many public buildings, as it 
continues to be even yet. The Standish 
house in Duxbury, Mass., built in 1666 by 
a son of Capt. Myles Standish, is a fair 
type of early Amer- 
can timber built 
houses in New Eng- 
land. It is improved 
upon in the Old Manse 
at Concord. A pic- 
ture of this historic 
house, where Haw- 
thorne once lived and 
after which he named 
one of his books, 
appears at the head of 
this article. These 
houses have porches, 
but no verandas. The 
veranda (or piazza) be- 
longed naturally to a 
warmer climate, 
where people wanted 
to sit out of doors and 
yet be sheltered from 
the sun. In old Vir- 
ginia houses, like that 
in which Washington 
lived at Mt. Vernon, 
it extended across the 
whole front. Still 
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further South it is called a gallery. It 
was not common in the early days of New 
England, but it has now become a neces- 
sary part of all our village and country 
building. 

At a later day this form of house with 
high pitched roof and gable ends was ex- 
changed for a square form with lower 
roof. A fair example of its simpler form 
is the Emerson house at Concord, or the 
Craigie (Longfellow) house at Cambridge. 
It usually had porches, or balconies, with 
light columns and often attempted some 
variety in the window openings and out- 
side ornaments. This may be taken as a 
form of what we nowadays call colonial 
architecture, suggested by the houses of 
wealthy people before the Revolution. 
In the hands of modern architects it has 
given us many beautiful and convenient 
dwellings and its effect is usually digni- 
fied and pleasing. 

After the Revolution, largely through 
the dominant 
French influence 
of the time, there 
appeared a re- 
vival of the clas- 
sical style which 
gave us the Greek 
temples in our 
village streets, to 
which reference 
has already been 
made, and such 
houses with clas- 
sical porticoes as 
the President’s 
House at Wash- 
ington and the 
house which Jef- 
ferson built for 
himself at Monti- 
cello. This clas- 
sical style lasted . 
a long time, only 
broken at last 
by some attempt 
at reviving the 
Gothic. As the 
architects .imi- 
tated Gothic 
churches or bat- 
tlemented cas- 
tles, not good 
houses of the 
Gothic time, this resulted only in ugli- 
ness. All this time it was the fashion to 
paint all houses a glaring white. In the 
shade of green trees white is pleasant to 
the eyes, but in the long monotony of a 
shadeless village or city street the eye 
soon wearies of it. ¥ 

About thirty years ago another French 
fashion, that of building houses with 
mansard roofs, camein. It had the prac- 
tical advantage of giving extra rooms at 
a small cost, but in ordinary houses it is 
almost impossible to make the roof seem 
small enough for the walls, and the extra 
rooms are always hot or cold. Every one 
has noticed how upon a little house the 
mansard roof looks like an extinguisher. 


The style is only fitted for large buildings, . 


and even then depends for success upon a 
perfection of curve in the lines of the roof 
which few American architects seemed to 
know how to reach. The style has gone 
out, but has left behind it many ungrace- 
ful buildings. 

Of late the passion for regularity seems 
to have given place to a passion for irreg- 
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ularity, hiding a multitude of sins under 
the name of Queen Anne. The American 
taste runs easily to extremes. It has not 
yet fully learned that slight and delicate 
variations give more pleasure in the long 
run than staring novelties. Fortunately 
the good sense of architects is settling 
more and more to the opinion that, after 
health and convenience, simplicity is the 
most desirable quality in house building. 
Even in our shore and mountain cottages 
eccentricity will gradually give place to 
moderation and good sense. Bs 

It has been impossible within the limit 
of these papers to treat of house building 
in other lands or by different races. Plans 
and pictures of the houses in Pompeii are 
easily accessible and would repay study. 
It would be well for those who are in- 
terested in the subject to look up in 
authorities which they have at hand such 
subjects as the cave men, the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland and the East Indies, 
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the wigwams of the Indians and the “long 
houses” of the Iroquois, the Bedouin 
tents, the Swiss chalet with its Himalayan 
counterpart, the cliff dwellings and adobe 
houses of Arizona and New Mexico and 
the dwelling houses of Japan, Syria, Ger- 
many and England. 

With minds that think and compare 
well as eyes that see, the houses and other 
buildings that we pass on our own streets 
will become as interesting to us as the 
people we meet, because they too have a 
history and belong to families with which 
we are already acquainted or to which we 
hope to be introduced. 





Beauty in the exterior of a house is 
seen by countless thousands and is a pub- 
lic benefaction. Luxurious furnishings 
of the interior gratify but few and tend 
to selfish indulgence. Permanent forms 
of beauty, like arched windows and stone 
carving, cost no more than many things 
that moth and rust corrupt and that 
tempt thieves to break in and steal. 
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Furnishing the House 


In connection with our article this week 
on the exterior of the dwelling house, 
one or two suggestions on furnishing the 
interior may be of value. No one has 
better given a recipe for a living-room 
than William Morris in his Lectures on 
Art. Here are what he regards as es- 
sentials to the ordinary sitting-room of a 
healthy person: 

First, a bookcase with a great many 
books in it; next a table that will keep 
steady when you write or work at it; then 
several chairs that you can move, and a 
bench that you can sit or lie upon; next, 
a cupboard with drawers; next, unless the 
cupboard or the bookcase be very beauti- 
ful with painting or carving, you will 
want pictures or engravings such as you 
can afford—only not stop-gaps, but real 
works of art on the wall; or else the wall 
itself must be ornamented with some 
beautiful and 
restful pattern; 
we shall also 
want a vase or 
two toput flowers 
in, which latter 
you must have 
sometimes, espe- 
cially if you live 
inatown. Then, 
there will be 
the fireplace of 
course, which in 
our climate is 
bound to be the 
cbief object in 
the room. That 
is all we shall 
want, especially 
if the floor be 
good; if it be not, 
as, by the way, in 
a modern house 
it is pretty cer- 
tain not to be, I 
admit that a 
small carpet 
which can be 
bundled out of 
the room in two 
minutes will be 
useful, and we 
must also take 
care that it is beautiful, or it will annoy 
us terribly. 8 94 2 Sh 


Woman’s Influence on Art 

Woman’s responsibility for beauty in 
the home is emphasized by Helen Camp- 
bell in her Household Economics. She 
says: “ While the housewives of America 
know no more of art than they do now, 
they will continue to raise the children 
of America in tasteless homes of discord 
and confusion; and such children will 
grow up to form both our market for the 
artist’s work and the public opinion that 
governs it. The woman whose taste gov- 
erns the market, governs her dress and 
that of her children, governs the furnish- 
ing and decoration of her house, and 
helps to criticise more public products— 
this woman is an enormous factor in our 
national character. Two things she has 
to understand: What art is to the house- 
hold, and what the household is to art. 
As a nation we need a nobler art. 
Pure and great art in the home will 
help to make a pure and great nation.” 


House Building) 
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SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


How can I develop manliness and power of 
endurance in my little son of six years? He 
is sensitive and timid and seems to have no 
fortitude in bearing physical pain of the most 
trivial sort. ANxious MOTHER. 


MRS. FAY’S TIDYING-UP MACHINE 


Mrs. Fay sat down in the dining-room with 
a weary sigh. Dinner was nearly ready and 
her husband momentarily expected, but the 
floor was strewn with blocks, doll clothes and 
scraps of paper, just as the children had left 
them as they rushed out to look for their 
father. 

Mrs. Fay had given a counterpart of that 
same weary sigh after breakfast that morning 
on going into the children’s room and finding 
shoes, night-robes, and yesterday’s clothes 
scattered in wild confusion, while the owners 
were so engrossed with their play outdoors 
that it would only have added to Mrs. Fay’s 
burdens to call them in and then superintend 
the putting away. As she sat waiting for her 
husband, she said to herself: 

‘*What shall I do? Iam so tired, I feel as 
if I couldn’t get down there and pick those 
things up, and yet it would be harder to call 
in the children and set them at it than to do it 
myself. They would keep saying, ‘Where 
shall I put this, and this? ’—and really, Idon’t 
know myself where to put all their playthings. 
But I surely must teach them habits of neat- 
ness somehow. I suppose it must be ‘line 
upon line, precept upon precept.’ How I wish 
there was some kind of an automatic tidying- 
up machine!” 

By this time husband and children had 
made their appearance, and tired Mrs. Fay 
took up the dinner and permitted it to be 
eaten in the still untidy room, excusing her- 
self with the thought, ‘It is just for this once, 
the children are so hungry and I[ am so tired.” 

All the rest of the day Mrs. Fay was rather 
abstracted—“‘ hatching an idea,’ her husband 
said. The incubating was over by the time 
the children were in bed, and the fledgling 
idea committed to her husband’s tender care, 
where it thrived and grew. Mr. Fay was a 
man who showed exceptional interest in the 
training of his children, and these little even- 
ing conferences were among the most helpful 
influences of Mrs. Fay’s life as a mother, 
This particular one, like many others, had its 
little season of prayer for wisdom and guid- 
ance, and for God’s blessing upon the plans 
they should adopt to help their children to be 
all they wanted to have them become. The 
next morning the little Fays were told that on 
New Year’s Day, two weeks distant, a new 
experiment was to be tried to keep the home 
orderly. 

Christmas Eve the children were delighted 
with a piece of furniture all their own, and all 
the dearer to*them because, as one said, ‘“‘ Papa 
made it himself.’’ The lower part of it con- 
tained a large drawer for each of the small 
Fays, capable of holding all the dolls and doll 
clothes the little girl Fays were ever likely to 
possess, or as many tops, marbles, balls and 
blocks as the little boy Fays could amass at 
any one time. The upper part contained 
shelves for workboxes, books, etc., and above 
these were pigeonholes for games, cards, Sun- 
day school papers, pencils, crayons, etc. Made 
from old grocery boxes, it was not a very ele- 
gant piece of furniture, but Mrs. Fay thought 
as she saw it, “Here is part of the solution.’’ 

On New Year’s Day the children eagerly 
claimed the promise to begin the experiment ; 
so Mrs. Fay took a sheet of paper and let the 
children cut it into small pieces. On each 
piece she wrote the word Orderliness. These 
were put into a pigeonhole within easy reach 
of the children, and then the plan was ex- 
plained. 

For every misplaced article they should put 
away into its proper place, in its proper form, 
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Mothers in Council 


they were entitled to take for themselves one 
ticket. All articles of one sort which had been 
used together were to be counted as one, as, for 
instance, scraps of paper, or a number of 
blocks or clothes. They were also entitled to 
one ticket each if they hung up their hats on 
coming in, hats and wraps counting as one. 
Each child was to put away his own property 
first, leaving that of the others for a reasona- 
ble time, to give the owners the first chance. 
On Sundays these things were to be performed 
as a labor of love, a sort of Sabbath offering, 
without the tickets. When they should each 
acquire fifty tickets, they were to be entitled 
to a small treat of some kind, usually a sur- 
prise. 

A toy bureau was found with a tiny drawer 
for each child to keep his tickets in, and the 
plan went into operation at once. About once 
a week the children acquired their fifty tickets 
and put them back into the pigeonhole to be- 
gin anew, while the wits of their mother were 
kept busy devising surprises. Sometimes it 
was a call on some friend whom the children 
loved. Sometimes a shopping expedition or a 
new garment was timed to come in just right. 
Sometimes a walk, occasionally a ride; some- 
times a game of croquet with both father and 
mother. Once it was a dolls’ washing day, 
when the doll clothes were carried through all 
the stages of a regular “grown-up” washing 
day, under the mother’s direction. Mrs. Fay 
smiled to herself at the absurdity of a washing 
day being considered a treat, but the children 
saw no incongruity in the connection, and 
voted it one of the best treats they had enjoyed. 

Then friends helped Mrs. Fay out some- 
times, and the gifts of a canary bird, a family 
of kittens and some illustrated fashion plates 
were timed so as to come as treats. Usually 


*the children planned to keep together with 


their tickets, but occasionally one was ready 
first; then some individual treat was allowed, 
as a hair-ribbon, or a handkerchief, or a ride 
on a bicycle with father to hold the wheel 
steady. 

The elder members of the family found 
themselves beginning to walk more circum- 
spectly to avoid the humiliation of hearing 
some one announce, “I’ve got a ticket for 
putting away papa’s hat,” or “I’ll get a 
ticket for mamma’s scissors.”’ 

Of course questions sometimes arose, such 
as whether a child was entitled to one ticket 
or to more for certain deeds. These ques- 
tions were referred to the family council, 
which might be considered in session at any 
mealtime, and each member expressed his 
personal opinion on the question, the ques- 
tioner always abiding by the decision of the 
majority. 

Mrs. Fay found herself drawn nearer to her 
children through planning to give herself to 
them more than she had done in her crowded, 
busy life, and she discovered that both time 
and strength were more abundant than they 
had been. As tothe children themselves, al- 
though there were times when interest flagged 
somewhat, there were oftener times when 
they put things away from force of habit and 
forgot all about getting the tickets to which 
they were entitled. 

Several months had passed when Mrs, Fay 
came into the bedroom one morning and saw 
the busy hands hanging up the clothes and 
tidying up the room, for morning was the 
great harvest time for tickets. ‘‘ Why, this 
room clears itself as if by magic!’ she ex- 
claimed, cheerily, by way of encouragement. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Dorothy, the eldest, 
*“you’ve invented the automatic tidying-up 
machine.” Lity E, ALLEN. 





1 seem to touch Thy garment’s hem 
In all these works of thine; 
And straightway from thy heart thro’ them 
Flows healing virtue into mine. 
—W.M. L. Jay. 
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Closet and Altar 
The Lord is with you while ye be with 
him; and if ye seek him, he will be found 
of you. 





Love prays, because before love can 
bless it must be allied with wisdom and 
power. Itis hard to know what is best. 
It is so easy for love to injure when it is 
seeking good, it is so difficult to make its 
small means of succor available for the 
need it sees, that true love is always 
prayerful. And it prays for the highest: 
“that ye may stand perfect and fully 
assured in all the will of God.”—W. R. 
Nicoll. 





O gracious Lord God, who deignest to 
make of man thy mirror, that we in one 
another may behold thine image and love 
thyself, unto every one of us grant, we 
beseech thee, thus to love and thus to be 
beloved.—Christina G. Rossett.. 





If we with earnest effort could succeed 
To make our life one long connected prayer, 
As lives of some, perhaps, have been and 
are; 
If never leaving Thee, we had no need 
Our wandering spirits back again to lead 
Into thy presence, but continued there, 
Like angels standing on the highest stair 
Of the sapphire throne—this were to pray in- 
deed. 


But if distractions manifold prevail, 
And if in this we must confess we fail, 
Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire, 
Continual readiness for prayer and praise, 
An altar heap’d and waiting to take fire 
With the least spark and leap into a blaze. 
—R. C. Trench. 





What is the sign that a Christian man 
is near to Christ? The man who is near 
to Christ often turns with faith and love 
to Christ, often pronounces his sweetest 
name, often calls upon him for help, often 
turns his eyes, thoughts and heart towards 
him. Christ the Lord naturally reveals 
himself upon his lips and in his glance, 
because without Christ he is powerless, 
joyless. The man who is far from Christ 
seldom, very seldom, turns his thoughts 
towards Christ, and even then not with 
hearty faith and love but only through 
some necessity, and as to a person who is 
little known to him, who does not delight 
his heart and who has no attraction for 
him. This is why we see that those who 
are near to Christ do not let Christ out of 
their thoughts and heart; they live in 
him; he is their breath, food, drink, 
dwelling —everything.— “ Father John.” 





One of the blessed, unending needs of 
heaven must surely be the need of giving 
forth into other lives the blessedness 
which God has poured into ours.—Lucy 
Larcom. 





Pour into our bearts the spirit of 
unselfisbness, so tbat, when our cup 
overflows, we may seck to share our 
bappiness witb our bretbren. © tbou 
God of Love, who makest tby sun to 
tise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendest rain on the just and the unjust, 
gtant that we may become more and 
mote tby true children, by receiving into 
our souls more of thine own spirit of 
ungrudging and unwearyping kindness, 
which we ask in tbe name of Jesus 
Cbrist. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


ANY Cornerers will remember 
M that twice in the Thanksgiving 
Day issue of The Congregation- 
alist we have printed on this page spe- 
cially interesting tidings about our little 
Eskimo friend, Pomiuk (pronounced Po- 
mi-ook, you know); in 1895, when you first 
heard the remarkable story of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s finding him, about to die in the 
tupik at Nachvak, and taking him to the 
Deep Sea Mission hospital; and in 1897, 
when I had to tell you the sad news of his 
death. But although the Good Shepherd 
had taken his child to his own home—even 
as Pomiuk used to sing, ‘‘Happy there 
with thee to dwell”—the children of the 
Corner have still kept up the “Corner Cot”’ 
in the shore hospital, calling it the ‘‘Gab- 
riel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot.” Tommy, 
the paralytic boy and Gabriel’s friend, 
was put into it, and now that Thanksgiv- 
ing Day has come again we have good 
news from the cot and the boy. The fol- 
lowing letters and the picture will tell it 
best. 
Mission STEAMER, BOUND NorTH. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: .. . It isa beautiful 
day and we are steaming down one of the great 
fiords of the Labrador. We have is- 
lands to the right of us and islands 
to the left of us, until at times we are 
perplexed as to which to keep to right 
and which to keep to left. We have 
just passed Zoar with the deserted 
house in the distance that marks the 
now abandoned station of the Mora- 
vian Brethren; a little to the north a 
solitary family of Eskimo came out 
on a hill to gaze with wondering eyes 
upon the unfamiliar sight of a steamer. 
In the distance is a huge grampus 
that seems to have lost his way among 
the islands—we nearly ran over the 
top of him as he rose up in astonish- 
ment close beside us. Tonight we ex- 
pect to reach Nain and then to steam 
away north until we reach Nachvak, 
where you remember we got our dear 
laddie, Gabriel. 

Dr. and Mrs. Aspland are returning 
to England at the end of the season. 
Sister Windel will spend the winter 
with us at Battle Harbor. This year 
we took the Sir Donald down as far 
as Battle Harbor and shall convert her into a 
floating dispensary, so making her last days of 
benefit to the people. I am sending you a 
photograph that will interest you. We hada 
visit this summer from the bishop of New- 
foundland in his church ship, and the picture 
shows you our little Tommy receiving the rite 
of confirmation. As his parents belong to the 
church of England—so far as they can be said 
to belong to any church—it seemed proper that 
he should be confirmed. We felt that Tommy 
was earnest in his desire to publicly confess 
Christ. Thank God, even a helpless, paralyzed 
laddie can enlist in his service. The brass 
plate over the bed bears the inscription, The 
Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot; I am sorry it 
does not show better in the picture. 

Yours very faithfully, 
FREDERICK W. WILLWAY. 


Is it not beautiful that our Tommy, 
lying in Pomiuk’s cot—he is obliged to lie 
in it, for he cannot walk nor stand nor sit 
up—has like Pomiuk, and doubtless in 
part through his influence and example, 
become a Christian boy, and gladly owned 
Christ as his Saviour? The fact of his 
doing this is more than the way in which 
it was done. Pomiuk got his new name 
of Gabriel when baptized by the Moravian 
missionary; Tommy confesses Christ ac- 
cording to the forms of the English 
Chureh; Dr. Willway is, I believe, a Con- 


gregationalist; “Sister Windel,” as I un- 
derstand, wentfroma Presbyterian church 
in Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Grenfell and all 
his associates have nothing to say about 
church or denomination—their work is in- 
scribed on all their steamers: Preach the 
Gospel, Heal the Sick. 


BATTLE HARBOR, LABRADOR. 
Dear Mr. Martin : Tommy and I were both 
very glad to get your letter. The little lad 
started at once to reply, and his letter took 
him two or three days to write. I am leaving 
by the next boat for England, and it will be a 
sore parting. I shall be very glad to have 
your paper in London if there is any news of 

my dear boy in it. 
Yours sincerely, ADA ASPLAND. 


And here is the little cripple’s letter 
written with a pencil in a plain, round 
hand: 

BATTLE HARBOR. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much 
for your letter. This is Sunday. The Doctor 
and Sister are gone to church. I am in Gabriels 
cot. He is happy now in Heven. I should 
like to be there too. I have a Httle boy on the 
side of me with a sore leg like Gabriel had. I 
thank you for the picture. I likeit very much. 
I had the measles this summer and 3 more 
boys. Sister will soon be going away. The 





Doctor is going to Cape Charles tomorrow. I 
try to be a better boy every day. 
Your friend, Tommy. 


That last sentence would make a good 
motto for any boy in America! I happen 
te have another letter which Tommy 
wrote to a lady in Rochester who had sent 
him a picture; it tells us a little more 
about our boy. 


.. Thank you very much for the cats. I 
like Topsy best. I feel better this spring. 
The sores are better. I saw Julia Sheridan 
(the medical steamer] and Sir Donald coming. 
Dr. Willway, Dr. Massey, Miss Windell came. 
I am glad to see them. I help Sister to sing 
hymns in prayers. Got three little boys here 
and a girl. I miss Gabriel very much in the 
winter. I’d like to be as good as Gabriel. I 
send my cats to Arthur [the boy with hip dis- 
ease, ‘like Gabriel had’’] to look at, he was 
not long come from the operation. I am in 
the cot the one Gabriel was in, in the Corner 
cot. Iam thirteen years old. My birthday is 
on St. Stephen’s Day. I can see the wharf 
from my window and all the vessels that come 
in and Mr. Hall’s men to work. My father is 
crippled in hospital here, and my mother is 
dead. I am very happy here and love Jesus, 
he makes me happy. Good by, with Tommy’s 
love. 


These letters are themselves pictures to 
show us the little suffering, patient crip- 


ple in our cot, enjoying the barren bit of 
the world to be seen from his window, 
sharing his pictures with the other sick 
boy, and happy in the leve which Jesus 
Christ has put in his heart. We are all 
thankful on this Thanksgiving Day that 
we have had a part in keeping Tommy in 
that cot. The last contribution, which 
came three days ago, was from the “ Min- 
istering Children’s League” of Provi- 
dence. How much that name means— 
Christian children at home by their little 
gifts ministering ‘In His Name” to other 
children, poor and sick, in distant parts 
of the world ! 

A long, good letter from Dr. Grenfell, 
written to children about his work in 
Labrador, has chanced to come into my 
hands—I will loan it to any Sunday 
school teachers who would like to read it 
to their children, if they will send date 
when wanted and two stamps. 

The question has been again and again 
asked me of late whether the story pub- 
lished a few weeks ago in a New York 
paper, entitled ‘“‘Pomiuk's Ring,” is true. 
It represents our little Eskimo friend as 
attending a theater just after his 
arrival in Boston in 1892, on the 
way to the World’s Fair, and being 
given a ring by a child actress, 
which she wished him to keep un- 
til they should meet—‘ perhaps 
in heaven.” The story is that he 
cherished it fondly, but at last 
was compelled by the chief to take 
it to a distant trading post and 
buy provisions ; he endured great 
hardships in making the trip, en- 
countering at last a polar bear 
which, single-handed, he killed, 
and by selling that saved his ring. 
The story is a clever fiction, but 
only fiction. I have written to 
Dr. Grenfell, Sister Williams, and 
others connected with Pomiuk, 
and all agree that it never hap- 
pened and never, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have happened. Poor 
Pomiuk was never able after his return 
to drive a team of dogs or kill a bear! 
Not a hint is given of the true story 
of the Eskimo waif, his remarkable 
rescue from death by Dr. Grenfell, and his 
happy Christian life in hospital, so soon 
ended—all this with which we are famil- 
iar is stranger and better than any fic- 
tion. No Cornerers need be troubled by 


the impossible tale. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Kindly tell us about the 
‘comfort bags” for the Deep Sea Mission, if 
there is still a demand for them—size, mate- 
rial, contents, etc. F. E. W. 

Not easy to send them to the D.S. M. 
Captain Nickerson of the Boston Sea- 
men’s Friend Society wants a lot of c. b.’s 
before Christmas. Send to him at 287 
Hanover St., or Barna Snow, 601 Congre- 
gational House, for circular of directions. 

P. 8S. As this seems to be a “Deep 
Sea” Corner, I add a request from Dr. 
Grenfell for “modern used U.S. stamps” 
(Omaha issue ?); a friend in England can 
use them in aid of his new steamer. We 
will send him a ship-load if he wants! 


Mu: Ma) 
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The Law of God as a Power in Reform’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


The city of New York has a much larger 
population, probably, than the kingdom of 
Judah had under Manasseh’s reign, Five 
years ago it was under as corrupt a govern- 
ment as his. By peaceful methods New York 
was lifted out of its slough of crime and 
shame. Today it is back again under the 
same rulers and in much the same condition 
as five years ago. Should its decent citizens 
lose hope? Arethose real prophets who point 
to New York as evidence that this nation has 
in it the seeds of ruin, that its people are not 
capable of free, honest and stable govern- 
ment? This is a question which every one in 
our Sunday schools is called on to answer, for 
the answer will in some measure be deter- 
mined by each one’s conduct in the years be- 
fore us. Let us see how this lesson may help 
us to find the right answer. These verses tell 
us of four things: 

1. Josiah the reformer. We have already 
studied during this quarter three national 
reformations. Let us turn back to them for a 
moment. Asa came to the throne inheriting 
the evil conditions handed down to him by 
his father and grandfather. But he abolished 
idolatry and commanded his people to obey 
the law of the Lord [2 Chron. 14: 3-5]. That 
was almost three hundred years before the 
time of Josiah. Thelaw of God was evidently 
known then. 

Somewhat less than a century later Joash 
found idols again enthroned and the temple of 
Jehovah neglected and ruined. Though but a 
boy, he renovated it and restored the worship 
of the true God. Within another century the 
condition of Judah was worse thanever. The 
doors of the temple had long been closed 
when Hezekiah cleansed it from the filth of 
years of neglect and reorganized the temple 
services. He knew of the laws which God 
commanded Moses, for hekeptthem [2 Kings 
18: 6]. But sixty years after Hezekiah died 
Josiah began to reign. He descended from a 
wicked king. He was without knowledge of 
the book of the law of the Lord. He grew up 
amid corrupt associations. He ruled over a 
people who loved wickedness. Yet he was 
still a boy when he began a reformation which 
made his reign the most glorious in the annals 
of Judah. Read 2 Kings, 23d chapter, and mark 
verse 25. When he died “all Judah and Jeru- 
salem mourned for Josiah.”” This is the les- 
son of his life: any young man who has 
“turned to the Lord with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his might” can 
bring people to respect him and to do right. 
Not Croker nor all his gang can keep their 
grip on the city of New York when its young 
men who know the law of the Lord set them- 
selves with all their hearts to obey it. 

2. The message of the book. In clearing 
out the rubbish of the temple the high priest 
found a book. He gave it to Shaphan, the 
scribe, who read it, and then showed it to the 
king and read ittohim. Just what that book 
was is not now known. It was called “ the book 
of the covenant”’ [2 Chron. 34: 30]. That was 
exactly what the book was called which Moses 
wrote and read when the people of Israel made 
their covenant with Jehovah at Sinai [Ex. 
24: 7). Perhaps it was the same book or a 
copy of it. Perhaps it contained more laws 
than those given at Sinai. At any rate, it con- 
tained many things of which Josiah was igno- 
rant. The thing for us to consider is that he 
studied the book of the law of the Lord and it 
gave a new impetus to his life and to the life 
of the nation. What would such a discovery 
do for us? 

We have not in this generation discovered 
sacred records heretofore unknown. But in 
the efforts of our time to give the gospel to 
the whole world new meanings have been 
found in the Bible as wonderful as though 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 4. Text, 
2 Kings 22: 8-20. 





they were newly discovered records. To bea 
Christian today means far more than it meant 
a century ago. It means larger responsibili- 
ties, greater consecration, grander opportu- 
nities for service. What are we doing with 
these truths which are new to us, these open 
doors into nations which may be transformed 
by knowledge of these truths? The Bible 
studied has widely different effects on differ- 
ent men. When Josiah heard it read he rent 
his clothes for sorrow that he had not known 
and obeyed it. Then he brought all his people 
into a covenant to obey its statutes and they 
prospered asanation. But when his son heard 
a part of the words of the Lord he cut the roll 
in pieces with a penknife and tossed it into 
the fire [Jer. 36: 23]. He was carried captive 
in chains to Babylon. 

3. The messageof the prophetess. Jeremiah 
was a prophet of Judah while Josiah was 
king. So also was Zephaniah, his cousin. 
But he did not turn to these prophets to get 
the meaning of the holy book. He sent to a 
woman, the wife of an officer in his service: 
Women, at that time, were honored teachers 
in the church. Her message, too, was as 
sacred as that of the newly discovered book 
of Moses. The “ Thus saith the Lord” from 
living lips commanded the same reverence as 
the word of God through his prophet handed 
down through many centuries. 

As I read the Bible, I find evidence which 
satisfies me that the law of Moses was recog- 
nized as the law which God gave to the nation 
through Moses during the ages which followed 
the entrance of the Israelites into Palestine. 
That it went through changes and was ex- 
panded through the experience of the nation I 
have no doubt. That it was produced for the 
first time in Josiah’s time, as some scholars 
maintain, [ think is contradicted by the char- 
acter of the history of the Hebrews. But it 
seems to me of more consequence to note, what 
has been overlooked by many, that the words 
spoken by the prophets of that day had then, 
and still have, as great weight as divine mes- 
sages as those spoken by the first of the proph- 
ets. What Huldah gaid impressed Josiah as 
much as what Moses had written. Her words 
stand in the sacred record today as authorita- 
tive as his. And her words and his need to be 
interpreted and applied by the prophet of 
today, moved by the same Holy Spirit, that 
the power which God gives to them may be 
felt. 

4. The use made of these messages. The 
king and his people found out through them 
the mercy of God. Though the king had not 
known the book of the law of the Lord given 
by Moses, his heart was tender and his life 
was one of service to God as far as he knew. 
A sensitive conscience and a holy purpose are 
never unknown to God, never unnoticed by 
him. The king caused all the people to study 
the law of the Lord, making great assemblies 
for that purpose [2 Chron. 34: 29, 30]. He made 
a covenant with Jehovah, as Moses had done, 
and by pledges and laws held the people to 
keep it (2 Chron. 34: 31-33]. He instituted re- 
ligious services, impressive and universal, 
which kept the knowledge of God in the 
hearts of the people. 
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' Such reformation will lift up any city, any 
nation. When men of leadership in New 
York or Chicago, not less than in Jerusalem, 
open the law of the Lord and use their infin. 
ence with all their might to bring others to 
understand and obey it, then that prosperity 
which comes from righteous principles main 
tained will be assured. Each one who obeys 
and loves that law will have opposed to him 
the selfish inclinations and depraved desires 
of wicked men. But he will have on his side 
the consciences of men, never completely 
smothered in any life, and he will have the 
support of Him who gave the law and created 
those to whom he gives it. 
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EVERY JAR OF ~ 








Buy the genuine and 
avoid disappointment 
with inferior and imi- 
tation brands. 


A neat cook book containing over 100 
recipes for soups, sauces, various kinds 
of savories and for invalid cookery 
sent free to any housewife. Drop a por- 
tal to Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co, R O. 
Box 2718, New York City. 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DIVINE DRAMA 

The subject of this book, by G. R. Pike, is 
the manifestation of Godin the universe. The 
central thought is that of the divine imma- 
nency manifesting itself progressively from 
the first, so that God’s relation to man and the 
relations of men to one another can only be 
understood properly by the recognition of this 
truth. The author’s purpose is to point out 
the harmony between this principle and the 
generally accepted doctrines of religion. The 
radical difference, however, between some of 
these doctrines and some of the inferences 
which he draws from his fundamental prin- 
ciple, as he states it, will be obvious to every 
reader familiar with theology. There is noth- 
ing new or striking in his conception of the 
immanence of God. It isa truth which, very 
properly, has been developed of late more 
fully than in the past. Nevertheless, it is not 
a new discovery, as some people seem to think. 
And some of his conclusions from it do not 
follow clearly, if at all. ‘ 

He frankly takes the ground of the new 
theology in contrast with the old. He does 
not try to reconcile the old theology with his 
doctrine, although he says that he does, but 
discards it in some respects. For example, 
he rejects the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
declares that the conception of an arch-spirit 
of evil has been abandoned; that there was 
no “historic fall of man, which modified the 
relation of God and man to the end of time”’ ; 
and that Christ was not divine. In the 
author’s own words, ‘It is neither Scripture, 
philosophy, nor reason, to say without quali- 
fication that Jesus Christ is God. In him God 
is manifested, not comprehended.” Death 
does not fix character irreversibly. 

In regard to the finally impenitent he asks, 
“May we not believe that those unhappy 
souls who have proven incapable of receiving 
the gift of eternal life, thus sinking down, are 
received into dn unconscious absorption, into 
the less specialized substance of universal 
being?” Personality, he thinks, may ulti- 
mately become extinguished. Such expres- 
sions as these indicate how far the author is 
from holding the historic theology eof the 
Christian church. Whether the task of har- 
monizing that theology with the doctrine of 
divine immanence be possible or not—and we 
see no diffieulty—he certainly has not at- 
tempted it, although he thinks that he has. 
His book has the value of any reverent and 
thoughtful attempt to deal with its great 
theme but does not add much to human wis- 
dom on the subject. [Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 


MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. 8S, E. Baldwin, president of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association, has gathered 
into a volume a dozen papers based largely 
upon public addresses made by him and deal- 
ing with a considerable variety of such themes 
as appeal primarily to the members of the bar, 
but also in a real sense to the general public. 
One of the most significant is that on the First 
Century’s Changes in Our State Constitutions, 
a historical sketch pointing out how the pow- 
ers of the executive have been enlarged and 
how those of the judiciary have been increased 
in some respects and limited in others; how 
some inroads have been made upon the jury 
system, and how methods of legislation have 
been altered, ete. Another is that on The 
Exemption of the Accused from Examination 
in Criminal Proceedings, an exemption which 
Judge Baldwin strongly opposes, feeling that 
we have gone too far towards making the law 
Serve as a possible shield of crime and that it 
is legitimate, and would be wise, to ask an 
arrested man to give a statement immediately 
in regard to the matter of the accusation 
against him, even though such a statement be 
made before a subordinate official. There is 
room for considerable difference of opinion 
upon this point, and many feel that such sus- 
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pects already are more often the victims of 
unfairness and ill-grounded suspicion than 
they ought to be. 3 

Another is that on The Recognition of Ha- 
bitual Criminals as a Class To Be Treated 
by Itself, recommending a police supervision 
for life, or at any rate for a sufficiently long 
term of years, and the general use of the Ber- 
tillon method of measurements. In another 
paper the author recommends that the state 
take part in the defense of suits brought to 
overthrow charitable bequests, on the ground 
that the object of every such legacy is to con- 
fer a public benefit. In another he urges ear- 
nestly and wisely the establishment of perma- 
nent courts of international arbitration. Other 
topics discussed are: The Centenary of Mod- 
ern Government, The Burden of Incorpora- 
tion, The Decadence of the Legal Fiction, 
Salaries for Members of the Legislature, etc. 
The successive papers illustrate wide learn- 
ing and eminent ability in the mastery and 
presentation of legal problems and inferences 
therefrom, and the subjects considered are 
sufficiently popular and important to assure 
such a book a considerable constituency be- 
yond the limits of strictly legal circles. [Little 
& Brown. $2.00). 

RELIGIOUS 


Rev. John Macpherson has written a book 
on Christian Dogmatics (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $3.00] to meet the need of 
a comprehensive and scientific treatise on 
Christian doctrine for use as a manual by the- 
ological students. He has attempted to pre- 
sent systematically the leading doctrines of 
the Christian faith from the point of view of 
a moderate Calvinist. The history of doctrine 
is a secondary consideration, being studied 
only so far as necessary for the sake of in- 
telligibility, and the Biblical element is only 
introduced for the same purpose. His work 
is learned and somewhat abstruse, indicating 
large familiarity with the wide literature of 
the subject and written as tersely as the na- 
ture of the theme permits. It is well planned 
and is cautious, temperate and scholarly. 
After an elaborate introduction, its different 
parts discuss the doctrine of God and the 
world, the doctrine of man and sin, the doc- 
trine of redemption, the application of re- 
demption, the means of grace and the last 
things. An important feature is the addition 
of lists of works worthy of consideration in 
connection with each successive section. 
These include the writings of a wide variety 
of authors of different countries, and the stu- 
dent will find them very helpful. 

Missions and Politics in Asia [F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.00], by Rev. R. A. Speer, contains the 
Students’ Lectures on Missions at Princeton 
Seminary for the current year. They were 
suggested by an extended tour of observation 
in Asia in 1896-97, They discuss, respectively, 
Persia, Southern Asia, China, Japan and 
Korea, and set forth the present political con- 
dition of these countries, the state of mis- 
sions and the hopeful and unhopeful features 
of the existing situation in each case, and are 
thoroughly up to date and practical and full 
of information. The author is more than 
ever convinced of the value of Christianity to 
the heathen world and of the hopefulness of 
its triumph. 

Questions and Answers About the Bible 
[Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents], by Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock, is a convenient and serviceable 
hand-book of Bible study. It answers such 
questions as: What is the Bible? Who wrote 
the Bible? How shall I read and study the 
Bible? What is méant by Biblical criticism? 
ete. It is arranged in short divisions, so that 
the course of thought is clear and easily un- 
derstood, and it condenses the results of ex- 
tended and thorough study into a few pages 
and expresses them in everyday terms, so that 
any one in our churches may read and com- 
prehend without difficulty. The questions 
which it answers are those which many peo- 
ple, young people especially, are asking, and 
the answers to which, supplied in such a form 
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as this, will go far to satisfy rising anxieties 
in many cases and confirm the hold of the 
Bible upon the intelligence and the heart. It 
is a piece of work as serviceable as it is mod- 
est, and it cannot fail to have a wide influence 
and do a long and valuable service. The bib- 
liographical appendix to each chapter is an 
admirable feature. 

A number of little books of a more or less 
devotional character have come to hand, of 
which three are sent us by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. One of these is The Culture 
of Manhood [35 cents], by S. K. Hocking, 
which explains, especially for the benefit of 
the young, how work, reading, friendship and 
religion are to be regarded by him who would 
make the most and best of himself. Another 
is Blessed Are the Cross Bearers [35 cents), 
by Dr. W. R. Nicoll, which contains three 
short articles emphasizing, in the author’s 
characteristic fashion, the familiar truth that 
a Christian must expect more or less of suf- 
fering-if he would attain to the highest type 
of character. The third is The Christian 
Ideal [35 cents}, by Dr. J. G. Rogers, a little 
treatise as stimulating as it is practical. 

Messrs. G. W. Jacobs & Co. also send us 
five little books, prettily printed and bound, 
by Miss Rose Porter. They cost thirty cents 
apiece, and they are entitled, respectively, 
In Quietness and Confidence, Open Windows 
and A Year of Blessing, the latter containing 
a text and a selection of a religious character 
for each day in the year, and Resting in Love 
and Looking Toward Sunrise. They do not 
include much striking suggestion, but they 
illustrate a true appreciation of certain spir- 
itual needs and undoubtedly will prove val- 
uable to many a heart. 

In The Sower [Church Press. 50 cents] Mr. 
J. G. Wooley has combined into short para- 
graphs a great deal of sound sense in regard 
to social and moral themes, the style being 
pithy and pointed and the ideas sometimes 
more than ordinarily striking. The book is 
Christian in tone and object, although the re- 
ligion is not paraded, but it is present every- 
where and adds to the practical value of the 
little treatise. ——Another volume of selec- 
tions from the writings of the late Phillips 
Brooks, arranged for each day of the year, is 
Perennials [E. P. Dutten & Co. 75 cents). It 
is a choice collection and is tastefully issued. 
——The Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion has issued six of the late Henry Drum- 
mond’s Addresses [15 cents] in a neat pam- 
phlet. They are all familiar, but in this form 
are accessible to any one.——The Royal Hym- 
nal for Sunday Schools [Biglow & Main. 
30 cents], by Robert Lowry and Mr. Sankey, 
is a good example of the ordinary sort of 
Sunday school hymn-book, somewhat the 
better for the experience of its authors in 
practical service. 

The First Church in Newton, Mass., has 
issued an attractive volume describing the 
jubilee anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
Dr. D. L. Furber, which occurred last year. 
An excellent portrait of Dr. Furber is the 
frontispiece and other portraits of him in his 
youth and one of the present pastor, Rev. 
E. M. Noyes, as well as a picture of the church 
edifice, embellish the work. An account of 
the celebration, the sermon which Dr. Furber 
preached, together with various sketches and 
congratulatory letters, make up a memorial 
volume of great interest and value. 

STORIES 

Rev. David Beaton of Chicago has drawn a 
vivid picture of the superstitions which en- 
thralled society in the age of Paul and the 
struggles which primitive Christianity was 
compelled to make in order to win its way. 
It is in the form of a story, Cyrus, the Magician 
[Pilgrim Press. $125]. Its scene is largely 
Ephesus, and among the actors are Simon 
Magus and the martyr, Stephen. The descrip- 
tions of the life of the time are vivid, the 
characterizations are distinct and forcible, the 
plot is well worked out and the movement of 
the book is energetic. The story grows in 
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interest from beginning to end, and leaves dis- 
tinct and lasting impressions. 

Dr. Maurus Jokai isthe author of The Name- 
less Castle [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25), 
which E. E. Boggs has translated from the 
Hungarian. It is a dramatic account of the 
assumed escape of the daughter of Marie 
Antoinette from Paris in infancy, and of her 
seclusion and education in Hungary in the 
hope of return to the throne of France. It is 
one of the most exciting of recent stories, and 
the author’s literary ingenuity and skill appear 
to great advantage. The plotting and counter- 
plotting are masterly, and even the minor de- 
scriptions often are really brilliant. In its 
own class it is a story deserving pre-eminence. 

Selma Lagerliff is a Swedish author who 
has lately become famous. Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. have issued one of her stories, 
that which first made her conspicuous, The 
Story of Gésta Berling [$1.75], which Pauline 
B. Flach has translated. It is a tale of an un- 
frocked priest and his subsequent career. It 
is fragmentary and at times almost incoherent. 
It is not a well-planned and consistent piece 
of work, but as a series of thrilling scenes and 
as a sort of picture gallery of sturdy, rugged, 
forceful types of character it is remarkable. 
The successive chapters resemble extracts 
from the ancient Norse sagas more than the 
productions of a modern writer, and, although 
one’s interest sometimes flags, it soon is re- 
kindled in an even greater degree than before. 
The author posesses unusual power, although 
it is too little controlled. The book points the 
moral that a simple, wholesome life is better 
than one of luxury and indulgence, and is a 
picture of the past in a modern setting. It 
will repel some but will attract many.——Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s Jess [Dana Estes & Co. 50 
cents] is reproduced very tastefully in the 
Young of Heart series. Its charm has seemed 
greater than ever, as we have reread much of it. 

Mollie’s Prince (J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25), 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey, is a genuine old- 
fashioned novel, such as we like to meet with 
once in a while. Cinderella, the fairy god- 
mother and the prince are in its pages, and 
everything works to order, and in the most 
dazzlingly delightful fashion, to rescue the 
poor maiden and transform her by the most 
startling of surprises into the beloved of the 
prince. It must be fun to write such a book, 
and Miss Carey has succeeded in doing it 
without overdoing it. It does not strike oneas 
ridiculous or even improbable while he reads, 
and there is a great deal of sweetness and wis- 
dom in the pleasant story. Too many such 
books would pall upon us, but once in a while 
one is not only endurable but enjoyable. 

The Money Captain [H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25), by Will Payne, is a Chicago story of 
the head and executive of a great trust and 
the efforts of others to undermine his power, 
and of political chicanery and a strong fight 
against it, and there are several lively ro- 
mances interwoven. It is a powerful piece of 
work in its delineation of personal character, 
and of the course of events which are likely 
enough to have been founded on facts. It is 
written straightforwardly and with the ear- 
nestness natural to the discussion of such a 
theme. It deals with the less lovely aspects 
of society, but is entertaining. 

Final Proof, or the Value of Evidence [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), by R. Ottelengui, is a 
sequel to an Artist in Crime and The Crime 
of a Century, two earlier books by the same 
author, in which much the same characters 
appear. It contains the story of several cases 
in which detective work is accomplished under 
great difficulty and is a skillful and exciting 
record. It deserves a good place in literature 
of this class.——Miriam [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
50 cents], by Gustav Kobbé, a story of the 
Nantucket New South Shoal lightship, is a 
short and touching little sketch saturated by 
a nautical atmosphere and abounding in hu- 
man tenderness. It is illustrated. 

The author of Miss Toosey’s Mission and 
other books has written Belle [Little, Brown 
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& Co. $1.00], a pleasant little English story 
of quiet life, into which the chief excitements 
which came were common enough, although 
of vital consequence to those concerned. The 
cherm of the book lies in the sweet and win- 
some womanhood of the heroine, who is very 
lovable and who stands out, perhaps the more 
conspicuously, because of the matter of fact 
surroundings which form her background. 

The Macmillan Co. has issued Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans [$3.00] in two handsome 
volumes, with colored illustrations and in a 
box, as a holiday publication. The artist has 
chosen the most exciting scenes in the book 
for the most part and some of the pictures are 
rather tragic. The edition is handsome and 
admirers of the author will welcome it as the 
holidays approach. 

Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale’s famous story—one of 
the most popular ever written—The Man 
Without a Country (Little, Brown & Co. 75 
cents], has been reissued with a new preface 
suggested by the recent war with Spain. In 
this new and tasteful form it will enter upon 
anew and extended lease of popularity.—— 
The late Harold Frederic won his spurs in 
literature as the author of some successful 
short stories. Four of them have been gath- 
ered into a volume, The Deserter and Other 
Stories [Lothrop Co. $1.25]. They are of 
great interest and are illustrated. They are 
the more sure to be appreciated because no 
more will come from the same pen. 

Sielanka and Other Stories [Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00), which Jeremiah Curtin has 
translated from the Polish, is the complement 
of Hania, and the two together contain all the 
short stories which Henryk Sienkiewicz has 
written. The volume has appeared before in 
English, some years ago, and it illustrates 
picturesquely the peculiar genius of the author. 
— Col. T. W. Higginson has told afresh the 
story of Atlantis and other fine old legends, a 
score in all, and they are published in a book 
called Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the 
Atlantic [Macmillan Co. $1.50]. They have 
in some instances a basis of history, e. g., The 
Search for Norumbega. Others are purely 
fanciful. Useful notes are added and the 
book possesses decided interest. 

JUVENILE 


The skill of Jules Verne is as great as ever 
in writing an exciting story, and if the improb- 
abilities of An Antarctic Mystery (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.50], which Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
has translated, are not as great as those which 
he has seemed to conquer in some of his earlier 
stories, they are by no means to be derided, 
and only athoroughly audacious author would 
have attacked them. Of course Mr. Verne is 
too much for them, and handles them with an 
adroitness that is masterly and which all his 
readers are familiar with. The boys will find 
the narrative one of the most exciting adven- 
ture, and will follow the career of his hero 
with unfaltering interest. 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has taken the 
Pilgrims for his heroes in his new book, The 
Pilot of the Mayflower [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50]. It is a child’s story and devotes itself 
to imagining the children of the Mayflower 
and their doings from just before they left 
Leyden to just after they reached Plymouth. 
He takes much liberty with historic fact and 
his book must not be accepted as authoritative, 
nor does it pretend to be. It is based upon 
somewhat hasty study, and errs where it 
might just as well have been accurate, for 
example, in calling John Robinson aged. But 
the general spirit of the book and the general 
impression which it makes are fairly accurate 
and it is pleasantly written. 

Christie the King’s Servant [F. H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents], by Mrs. O. F. Walton, is a 
pleasant and profitable tale for young people. 
It has a distinct and inspiring-religious char- 
acter. It will stimulate what is best in the 
reader and leave a distinct Christian influence 
on the mind.—A book for the younger chil- 
dren, tasteful to the eye and at once delightful 
and iniproving, is A Proud Little Bazter 
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(Pilgrim Press. 75 cents], by Frances B. Dj}. 
lingham. It deals practically with one or two 
moral questions of importance and deserves 
to be a nursery favorite.——Dorothy Dot [R, 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.25] is another pretty and 
tastefully illustrated children’s story, for little 
girls chiefly, vivacious and wholesome and 
sure to give special delight. —-The same pub. 
lishers have issued Poor Sallie and Her 
Christmas and Other Stories [$1.25], by Mary 
D. Brine. They are tender and touching and 
full of life and they, too, are illustrated. 

Mrs. Mary E. Allbright’s story, A Young 
Crusader [Samuel Usher. 75 cents], appeared 
first in our own columns several years ago, 
It is now issued in book form. It tells the 
story of a bright boy during a summer at the 
shore and is natural in manner and Christian 
in spirit and thoroughly readable throughont, 
It was very popular when first printed and it 
will hold its own with the public for a long 
time.——The Story of Little Jane and Me 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], by M. E., is 
a series of personal reminiscences of child. 
hood which will recall tomany an older reader 
something of her own childhood and will have 
a real interest for any reader. 

The Green Toby Jug [Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $1.00], by Mrs. Edwin Hohler, and The 
Princess Who Lived Opposite, another story, 
are bound together in an attractive little book. 
They are intended for the younger children 
and they will find a host of eager readers. It 
is the sort of book which is certain to bea 
favorite in the nursery, and has some pretty 
pictures.——The annual volume of Harper’s 
Round Table [$2.50] is out, and is as amusing 
and usefully suggestive as ever. Its illustra. 
tions are as diversified and excellent as usual, 
and the volume abounds in every variety of 
material and treatment adapted to interest 
and improve the boys and girls. It fully de- 
serves its immense popularity. 

Margaret Montfort [Dana Estes & Co. 
$125] is by Laura E. Richards, who well 
understands the art of engrossing the chil- 
dren’s attention. This is a characteristically 
attractive story and is as wholesome and 
amusing as it is vivacious.——Dick in the 
Desert [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents], by 
James Otis, belongs to the Sunshine Library 
and tells about a youngster out West who 
traversed the desert daringly and successfully, 
against heavy odds of circumstance, to bring 
aid to his ailing father. The boys will like it. 
——Among the Forest People [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25], by Clara D. Pierson, tells about 
squirrels, crows, rabbits, turkeys and other 
birds and animals, and talks about them for the 
benefit of the younger children in a captivat- 
ing manner. There are pictures for chapter 
headings which help to make the book inter- 
esting. 

Messrs. Crowell & Co. send us The Fairy 
Book [60 cents], a collection of the best fairy 
stories, freshly rendered by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman. She has retold the old 
favorites with judicious skill and unfailing 
grace.——From the same publishers comes 
Grandfather’s Chair [60 cents], Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s famous book for children, the 
interest of which is as great as ever and the 
historical pictures in which, as it is here is- 
sued, will interest them very much.— We 
cannot speak as highly as we should like to 
speak of The Jingle Jangle Rhyme Book 
[F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50], by H. B. Simmons. 
The jingles are rather labored rhymes, and 
the pictures, which are brilliantly colored and 
in that way effective, although they are not 
without artistic excellence, are open to some 
criticism. All in allthe author has just fallen 
short of making the sort of book which he 
meant to make. 

A book for the children, and a popular book 
it will be, is The Littlest Ones [F. A. Stokes 
Co. $200], with new stories and verses by 
Elizabeth S. Tucker and charming illustra- 
tions, lifelike and dainty, in colors, by Maud 
Humphrey. It deals with baby life in many 
different conditions and is an attractive piece 
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of work.—wWe are not sure whether Maud 
Humphrey’s Baby’s Record [F. A. Stokes Co. 
$2.50] is a new work ora republication. We 
have certainly seen something like it before. 
In either case it is very handsomely gotten 
up. It has twelve illustrations in color and 
thirty in black and white, ruled pages being 
supplied for record of all events of importance 
in the baby’s career. Some of the same pic- 
tures appear in this book as in that just men- 
tioned. To those who care for such a work at 
all, and they are many, it will be very accept- 


able. 
ESSAYS 


It is the Blue Ridge in North Carolina and 
Virginia which is the scene of Mr. Bradford 
Torrey’s observations and comment in the 
seven papers gathered in his new book, A 
World of Green Hills (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25). He knows well how to beguile 
the reader into sympathetic companionship 
with himself in his wanderings in the wood- 
lands and his observations of birds, flowers 
and other natural objects. Happy is the man 
who has learned to find so much profit and 
also so much keen delight in the world around 
him. Mr. Torrey not only is happy thus, but 
has the added satisfaction of being able to 
introduce the reading public to his own expe- 
riences with uncommon success. He possesses 
a descriptive style of rare excellence, and the 
library of nature books contains no more read- 
able volumes than his.——We always like Dr. 
C. C. Abbott’s books, and his Clear Skies and 
Cloudy [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], dedicated 
to amateur naturalists and all who love an 
outing, contains another group of his charm- 
ing papers about nature, its scenery, life and 
other attractions. No one with any sympathy 
for the out-of-door world can help entering 
into the spirit and enjoying the delightfulness 
of such a book.——Do-Nothing Days [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50], by C. M. Skinner, also 
has much of the open-air atmosphere. It is 
not so much a study or record of nature, how- 
ever, as it is a series of impressions and expe- 
riences. It is tosome extent a record of travel. 
It is written simply, but agreeably, and is 
pleasant reading. 

In Ships and Havens [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
60 cents] is reproduced Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
essay, which appeared last year. It is a simple 
piece of moral and spiritual suggestion, and is 
printed in a unique and effective manner in 
black and red and with an odd and appropri- 
ate binding.——A number of essays by A. T. 
Krehbiel about Music and Manners in the 
Classical Period [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50) appeal to musical people primarily. Yet 
there is much in them which general readers 
will find full of interest. They are partly bio- 
graphical, partly critical, partly interpreta- 
tion, and the variety and the excellence of the 
author’s diction, together with the felicity of 
its use, render his volume exceptionally de- 
lightful. 

Mr. J. K. Jerome’s work is a source of 
perennial joy to a certain class of readers. 
Another class, and a large one, does not think 
it funny. We confess ourselves to belong 
to the latter class. His wit seems to us com- 
monplace and tiresome. It is the work of a 
man who conspicuously tries to be funny and 
has to work hard te seem so. We cannot com- 
mend Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
{[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25), for it is too dreary. 
Nevertheless, the many people who do regard 
such literature as amusing certainly have their 
right to be supplied with amusement of the 
sort which they prefer.—-The Modern Man 

and Maid [(T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents] con- 
tains four papers by Sarah Grand. They em- 
body a good deal of sense and some nonsense. 
They are based on considerable knowledge 
and also exhibit conspicuous ignorance, but, 
taken with a sufficient grain of salt, they may 
prove helpful to some, although there is noth- 
ing in them which is specially fresh or striking. 
——The Modern Marriage Market [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00] contains four studies by 
Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Mrs. Steel and 
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the Countess of Malmesbury. They discuss 
the subject from different points of view, but 
with a reasonable degree of agreement, and 
utter some things worth being remembered. 
Portraits of them all, excepting of Lady Jeune, 
are supplied. 

Our Conversational Circle [Century Co. 
$1.25], by Agnes H. Morton, is a series of 
short papers on subjects suggested by the 
general theme, conversation, in which con- 
versation is defined, the choice of topics is 
discussed, criticism is considered and various 
other aspects and phases of the theme are 
treated. It may be read with profit by most 
people, and will do something to refute the 
frequent charge that conversation is a lost 
art. Dr. Mabie has furnished an introduc- 
tion.——A series of papers by Dean Farrar on 
Great Books, Bunyan, Shakespeare and other 
authors and subjects make up a readable vol- 
ume, taking its title from the first paper, 
Great Books [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25). 
It is full of the earnest spirit of the author, 
and its literary descriptions and suggestions 
are rich in interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. R. M. Lawrence read a paper nearly 
three years ago before the American Folk- 
Lore Society at Philadelphia on the horse- 
shoe, and as an outgrowth of that paper we 
have the volume, The Magic of the Horse- 
shoe and Other Folk-Lore Notes (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.25], from his pen. Its other 
topics are: Fortune and Luck, The Folk-Lore 
of Common Salt, The Omens of Sneezing, 
Days of Good and Evil Omen, Superstitious 
Dealings with Animals, and The Luck of Odd 
Numbers. He has accumulated a vast amount 
of material bearing upon these topies, and it 
is classified and worked up entertainingly. 
Such a book throws a great deal of interest- 
ing light upon popular beliefs and upon the 
endurance of the childish element in human 
nature, and the general theme is not without 
aspects worthy of serious study.— The Ro- 
mance of American Colonization [W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50], by Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
deals brightly with the successive American 
colonies and colonists and makes effective use 
of historical material, much of which he has 
used before in other forms. It will do good 
service in preparing the reader for more elabo- 
rate and authoritative volumes, 

A new edition of Francis Parkman’s works 
is in process of issue by Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co.,and The Pioneers of France in the New 
World and The Jesuits in North America 
{Each $2.00] are out, printed handsomely and 
bound simply. It is tasteful in appearance 
and substantial in quality and in every way 
suited to be what it undertakes to be, a new 
library edition.—The Southern Railway Com- 
pany has issued a large and handsome pam- 
phiet, The Empire of the South, by Frank 
Presbry, for distribution with the object of 
increasing the public knowledge of that por- 
tion of the country. The descriptive text is 
carefully prepared, but the great attraction of 
the book is its scores of beautiful photographs, 
which are reproduced with superior skill and 
which illustrate nature, art, commerce and 
pleasure fn the South in a most lavish and im- 
pressive fashion. It will do much to promote 
not only knowledge of the South throughout 
the North and West, but also a deeper interest 
in the prosperity of the South.——The title of 
Rather Restful Rhymes (Griggs & Co. $1.25), 
by an “unknown poet,” is misleading and the 
quality of its verse is inferior. Its illustra- 
tions are spirited but sometimes grotesque. 
The book has little merit beyond the intent to 
promote religion and temperance. 


NOTES 
—— Hereafter Mr. Charles D. Gibson is to 
draw only for Life. 
— We were misled when we stated the 
price of Selections from In Excelsis as thirty- 
five cents. It is fifteen cents. 
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—— Balzac’s next birthday, May 20, 1899 
will be the centenary of his birth and will be 
celebrated at Paris and also at Tours. 

—— Sir Henry Irving has had the new and 
popular play, Cyrano de Bergerac, adapted 
for his use and is to produce it at the London 
Lyceum. 

— Rudyard Kipling got his first name 
from the pretty little Rudyard Lake, in Eng- 
land, where his father, John Kipling, first met 
Mary MacDonald, Rudyard’s mother. : 


— The London Academy has adopted a 
new cover and furnishes illustrations. It also 
has established a bureau of advice and aid to 
authors, which will read manuscripts, furnish 
expert criticism and facilitate arrangements 
for publication. 


—— Probably the shortest poem of the cen- 
tury is that which The Critic quotes. It was 
written by Israel Zangwill to Andrew Lang, 
and runs thus: 

If you, Lang, will, 
I, Zang will. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Browning’s letters, ex- 
changed before their marriage, have been pre- 
served and the Harpers are to publish them. 
They must possess a certain interest but we 
confess that the suggestion of their publica- 
tion does not strike us pleasantly. 


—— The highest judicial officer of the Brit- 
ish realm, Lord Chief Justice Russell, has just 
indicted the multiplication of cheap news- 
papers and magazines in England as respon- 
sible for a decided lowering of the intellectual 
power of the English masses. He holds that 
they add “ nothing substantial to the real edu- 
cation of mankind.” 


—— The London Literary World says that 
the oldest living novelist is a Frenchman, 
Louis Enault, who was born at Isigny in 1792 
and will be 106 years old in a fewdays. He 
still retains all his faculties. He took part in 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign and lost three 
fingers at the Pass of the Beresina. He has 
published nearly 100 novels and means to cele- 
brate his 106th birthday by the appearance of 
another. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


L. C. Page & Co. Boston. 

THREE LITTLE CRACKERS FROM DOWN 
Dix1zE. By W. A. Dromgoole. pp. 249. a 00. 

WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
Rose. pp. 278. §1.75. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE taal By W. A. 
Dromgoole. pp. 122. 560 cen 

THE GATE OF THE GIANT Sc 1S8ORS. By Annie 
F. Johnston. pp. 187. 50 cents. 

THE ROAD TO PARIS. By R. N. Stephens. pp. 
552. $1.50. 

1 Gone Press. Boston. 

eee Ss OF part _, By Rev. D. L. Leonard, 

Moree Guus shumewe for 1899. pp. 396. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

How WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna Laurens 
Dawes. pp. 423. 

GATE TO VERGIL. By C. W. Gleason. pp. 162. 
50 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE House’ OF THE SEVEN GABLES. B 
Changes Hamers. 2vols. pp. 2665, 277. ts00 00. 
THE FAIR Gop. By Lew Wallace.’ 2 vols. pp. 
352, 450. $7.00. 


Dana Estes & Co. Boston. 
CHATTERBOX, 1898. pp. 412. $1.25. 


Lee & S§ rd. Boston. 
Si WYMAN. y Sophie May. pp. 256. 


American Tract ae Boston. 
FR as CHRISTO. By Mrs. H. A. Clark. pp. 333. 


Moulton. Buffalo 
Rpemaneue aceaat By Margaret E. Black- 


burn. pp. 270. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New Yor 
TURRETS, TOWERS AND TEMPLES. ‘Halted and 
translated by Esther Singleton. op. 3 $2.00. 
i ie eon Divers. By C. Holaes pp. 
WITcH WINNIE 7. SPAIN. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. pp. 302. $1.50. 


A LitTLE GIRL IN OLD Boston. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. pp. 372. $1.50. 
ba! ‘eae By Martha Finley. pp. 127. 


Essays ON WORK AND CULTURE. By Hamilton 

W. Mabie. pp. 247. egy 
F. H. Revell Co. 

— B gay bing 1 BLESSEDS. 4 Rev. %. R. Miller, 

Conunclieas WorK. By Rev. J. E. Cumming, 
D. D. pp. 158. 75 cents. 

JERUSALEM THE Hoty. By Edwin 8. Wallace. 
pp. 359. $1.50. 
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PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 8. 8S. LESSONS 
FOR 1899. Edited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold. pp. 
237. 50 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yo 

WRERE GuHosts WALK. By Marion ‘tarland. 
pp. 307. $2.50. 

RIVERS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Israel C. Rus- 
sell. 2 hap tlh $2.00. 

PHILIP. MELANCTHON. By J. W. Richard, D. D. 
pp. 399. $1.50. 

Lirt.iEe JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERI- 
CAN STATESMEN. By Elbert Hubbard. pp. 436. 


$1.75. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
FORTUNE’S TANGLED ee By Jeannette H. 
Walworth. Rp. 286. $1.25 
4 OOING. * hy Frank S. Child. pp. 
pk WILDRIDER. By Elizabeth Glover. 
pp. 313. $1.25. 
THE GENTLE ART OF Sy EASING. By Elizabeth 
Glover. pp. 173. $1.0 
#. A. Stokes a New Yo 
ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Robert "Dieoteiiie. pp. 
1.26. 


342. $ 
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Macmillan Co. New York. 

UNDER THE DOME OF St. PAUL’s. By Emma 
Marshall. pp. 330. $1.50. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York 

CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. By J. H. * Rylance, 
D.D. pp. 220. $1.26. 

Am. Branch Oxford University Press. New York. 

AMERICAN REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
With References. $1.25. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
Brrp Gops. By Charles de Kay. pp. 249. $2.50. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
Don’T Worry. By Theodore F. Seward. pp. 61. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 

EMINENT MISSIONARY WOMEN. By Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. pp. 215. 865 cents. 

John D. Wattles. Philadelphia. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 
By F. K. Bansere, Ph. D., and C. F. Kent, Ph. D. 
pp. 304. $1.00 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE SONG OF STRADELLA. By Anna Gannon. 
pp. 87. $1.00. 

Editor Pub. Co. Cincinnati. 

THe Story oF OLD. By Nellie L. Helm. pp. 
216. $1.00. 

PAPER COVERS 


Imre, Graham & Co. Toronto. 
GOsPEL OF MATTHEW IN BROAD ScotcH. Ren- 
dered by Rev. W. W. Smith. pp. 34. 25 cents. 
Botanical Society of America. New York. 
THE ORIGIN OF GYMNOSPERMS AND THE SEED 
Habsit. By J. M. Coulter, Ph. D. pp. 16. 
Beard Art and Stationery Co. Minneapolis. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MADONNA. By J. F 
Taintor. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
DIVES AND — Ragen By Rey. Francis Wash- 
burn. 15 cent 
CONSOLATION. ‘By E. 0. Flagg, D. D., LL.D. 15 
cents. 
Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
MORE RHYMEs. By Edith L. Dalton. pp. 45. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


A conference of home department Sunday 
school superintendents was held last Friday 
in the Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boston. 


The Worcester Y. M. C. A., after more than 
a year of search, has secured as general secre- 
tary Mr. Halsey Hammond, secretary of the 
association of Philadelphia, where he has done 
a remarkable work. 


Education 


—— Washburn College, Kansas, is in great | 


need of money. The Arkansas Valley Asso- 
ciation of Churches, at its recent meeting, 
passed resolutions declaring their purpose to 


do all that they can to support their beloved | 


institution; and that, since Washburn is the 
only Congregational college recognized by the 
General Association of Kansas, ‘we deplore 
any movement in or out of our State which 
tends to the division of our educational work, 
or to the recognition by Congregationalists of 
Kansas of two colleges.”” If the churches in 
the newer States who want contributions of 
Eastern money would oftener express their 
minds frankly on the policy they regard as of 
greatest advantage in promoting their educa- 
tional interests, they would probably receive 
heartier support. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 





THE LOST WORD. By Henry van Dyke. 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. With illustrations by Corwin Knapp Linson 
in photogravure, and with decorative borders, illuminated title, and a 
striking cover design. 8vo, $1.50. 

A VIVID, compelling story, with a deeper meaning beneath it than the mere 


fiction interest. It is issued in similar style to ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree,” 
and is, like it, a singularly appropriate present for the holiday season. 


“The book is one of great devotional interest, and the beauty of its illustrations enhances 
its value.”—Philadelphia Call. 





THE EPISTLES OF PAUL GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
IN MODERN ENGLISH. | TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George B. Stevens, D.D., Ph. D. By William Henry Green, D. D., LL.D. 
A Paraphrase. 12mo, $1.25. Crown octavo, $1.50. 


R. STEVENS here gives the thought 1)* GREEN’S work is a scholarly 
of the Pauline Epistle and the kin- analysis of the Canon of the Old 
dred Epistle to the Hebrews in the Testament, which he treats not 

language of today. Avoiding theterms | theologically, but historically. Written 
used in our translations, he has made | from the conservative point of view, 
a free modern rendering which, it is | the book will fill a vacant place in 
believed, will impart fresh interest to | the critical literature of the Old Testa- 
these Epistles. ment. 








WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


By HENRY CLay TRUMBULL, D.D. With 14 full-page illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $2.00, 
bh HAPLAIN Trumbull has given us an interesting volume which is well worth reading, for its 
impressions have the stamp of truth, and he tells his story well.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The book abounds in s : ‘opecons and entertaining incidents, and is thoroughly enjoyable 
from cover to cover.”—The Outloo: 





FISHIN’ JIMMY. THE POETRY OF TENNYSON 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson. With | By HENRY VAN DYKE. Tenth Edition, 
6 full-page and 11 other illustrations revised and enlarged, and with a new 
by Alice Barber Stephens, in photo- preface. 12mo, $2.00. 
gravure. $3.00. MONG the additions to the original 
THs is the first really adequate edition of Dr. van Dyke’s book is 
edition of Mrs. Slosson’s famous a new chapter on “In Memoriam, 


tale, of which thirty thousand copies | While the chronology and bibliography 

have already been circulated. ‘The | have been revised, amplified and com- 

pictures breathe forth the very spirit | Pleted, and the listof Biblical references 

of the book. rearranged and enlarged, increasing 

iaasgy the value of this book to the 
0 


“A more attractive holiday present than this 
volume, with its inimitable and classical story, | '4t@e body of students and readers of 


it would be hard to find.”—The Churchman. Tennyson. 











THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Or, the Conception of the Christian Life Implied in the Book of Common Prayer. 
By C. C. Trrrany, D. D., Archdeacon of New York. 12mo, $1.25. 


HE object of Dr. Tiffany’s volume is to indicate the conception of the 
Christian Life which the Prayer Book presupposes, elucidates and strives 
to nurture. His interpretation makes more clear the largeness, healthful- 

ness and genuineness of that life, and me practical, every-lay applications 
of the Prayer Book’s instruction. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, “2277# Ave 
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The W. C. T: U. at St. Paul 


Three features made the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union the most important that 
has been held in the history of the organiza- 
tion. It was a memorial convention. The 
first session was given over to services remi- 
niscent of the departed leader, taking the place 
on the program formerly given to her annual 
address. Appropriate addresses were made 
by women representing every section of the 
country, each official board and the different 
nationalities. From the memorial service the 
first morning to the consecration service of 
the last night’s session everything breathed 
the spirit of reconsecration to the vital princi- 
ples of the organization, making a memorial 
to Frances E. Willard that should be told in 
untiring work for temperance and the increase 
of interest and membership. 

A fund, to be called the “ Frances E. Willard 
memorial fund,” of $2 from each union will be 
given Feb. 17 (the date of her death), to be used 
for pushing the work of organization. Fifty 
life memberships were made at this conven- 
tion, putting $1,250 into the treasury. The 
Crusade mothers, Stewart, Thompson and Wal- 
lace, all the national officers and many noted 
women were thus honored. The names of Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, Mrs. Esther Housh, Mrs. H. A. 
Hobart, all former State presidents, and Miss 
Lodie E. Reed, world’s superintendent of the 
press, were among others on the memorial list 
with Miss Willard. 

The abandonment of the temple as an affili- 
ated interest of the National W. C. T. U. was 
carried with a vote of 285 to 71. This large 
majority showed the practical unanimity of 
sentiment among the delegates to be rid of 
what has been a vexatious burden and hin- 
drance. Later, when the convention placed 
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itself on record by a vote as large, owning no 
obligation, either legal or moral, to the temple 
trust bonds, the matter was clinched. While 
an animated discussion of hours was held on 
both subjects, a kindly spirit was evinced 
throughout. Mrs. Carse resigned the presi- 
dency of the Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association, and Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of 
Maine was elected in her place. 

The choosing of officers was also marked by 
large majorities. Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens 
of Maine, who has been acting president, was 
elected president. She named Miss Anna A. 
Gordon as vice-president at large, saying that 
it was at Miss Willard’s suggestion. The con- 
vention ratified the nomination. Mrs. Susanna 
M. D. Fry, managing editor of the Union Sig- 
nal, was elected corresponding secretary in 
the place of Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, 
who has been called to lead the W. C. T. U. 
forces of Massachusetts as president. Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman was re-elected recording 
secretary and Mrs. Helen Morton Barker 
treasurer, Miss Clara Parish, one of the round- 
the-world missionaries, at present in Japan, 
was given the secretaryship of the Y. branch, 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole acting in her place until 
her return to this country. 

Many invitations were received for the next 
convention ; the one from Seattle, Washington, 
was accepted. As this was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Crusade, the old crusaders 
were often called to the platform. About fifty 
of them were in attendance, and the Crusade 
spirit was revived in all hearts. A net gain in 
membership of over 5,000 was reported, seven 
States having made gains of over 500 each— 
Texas, Southern California, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio and Kansas. The 
banner for the greatest increase was given to 
Indiana. 

The evening sessions of the convention were 
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entertaining as usual, but were overshadowed 
by the interest of the business sessions. 
Platform night addresses were made by some 
of the strong speakers, Miss Belle Kearney, 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, Mrs. Louise 8S. Rounds 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. The superinten- 
dents, who have been seeking admission for 
thirteen years to the executive committee, were 
this year successful, and met for the first time 
in the post-executive. They entered singing 
**Blest be the tie that binds.” In the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens the 
W. C. T. U. has wrought better than it knows. 
For twenty-one years she has stood at the side 
of Miss Willard as the president of Maine 
W. C. T. U., then as the recording secretary, 
and later as vice-president at large of the 
National. She is wise, lovable and a conse- 
crated Christian. She is an indefatigable 
worker, abounding in helpfal, far reaching 
plans. Under her leadership the society can- 
not fail to become more and more a powerful 
factor in the evangelizing of the world. 
M. B. H. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 27-Dec. 3. How Can the Rich 
and Cultured Be Won to Christ? Matt. 19: 
23-30; 1 Cor. 1: 18-30; 1 Tim. 6: 6-12. 

Their human nature like everybody’s. Special 
efforts may be useful. Ordinary means do not lack 
power. Holy example, faithful personal effort and 
prayer will prevail. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








The interest of all the religious organiza- 
tions of Salem has just centered in the forti- 
eth anniversary of the Y. W.C. A. The ex- 
ercises included an address by Dr. A. 7. Con- 
rad of Worcester and a banquet. Last Sun- 
day most of the churches heard Y. M. C. A. 
men speak, 
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New Hampshire Broadside 


The Old First Church of Keene 

Dating its existence almost from the first set- 
tlement of the town, blending always with 
the latter’s industrial, social] and intellectual, 
as well as spiritual, life, rearing. on the cen- 
tral square, ‘‘one of the finest steeples in New 
England, loved by every Cheshire County 
man and woman,” the old First Church of 
Keene, N. H., may well receive congratula- 
tions on the completion of 160 eventful years. 

For two years or more colonists had been 
attempting a settlement in the ‘“‘township of 
the Upper Ashuelot,”’ when it was voted to 
build a meeting house. This was ready for 
use, probably, in the summer of 1737. The in- 
fluence of the Great Revival was felt in the 
town, and a chureh of 
nineteen male members 
was orgunized, and Mr. 
Jacob Bacon became | 
preacher in 1738. The | 
writer is the tenth pastor. 
About 1,900 persons have 
been marshaled in the 
membership of this 
church. No records re | 
main giving the additions 
during the firstand second 
pastorates, or mentioning 
the memberships of any 
women during the same 
period. The Halfway 
Covenant was adopted 
during the third pastorate 
—that of Rev. Clement 
Sumner—and, as in other 
places, was injurious to 
true religious standards. 
Mr. Aaron Hall would not 
accept tke call to succeed 
Mr. Sumner until the 
church had voted unani- 
mously to abolish ‘the 
half-way practice.” Some 
of the other former pastors 
were Drs. Z. S. Barstow, 
for fifty years, Cyrus 
Richardson, now of 
Nashua, and C. E. Har- 
rington, now of Waltham, 
Mass. 

From the beginning the 
people have shown much 
loving care for the meet- 
ing house. The present 
sanctuary is 112 years old. 
For three generations its 
calm white front has 
borne a silent influence 
upon the life of the town, 
and many a Keene boy 
who has stepped forth 
into the greater roar of 
life’s struggle has gone 
with the presence of that 


broadiy Congregational purpose and temper, 
and it is not too much to state that more than 
the due numerical proportion of energetic 
workers in all of these have belonged to the 
denomination. 

Among the more important of these influ- 
ences have been the following: The celebra- 
tion, Oct. 16, of the thirteenth anniversary of 
the Keene Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with inspiring addresses by out-of-town 
speakers in the various churches in the morn- 
ing and a grand rally at City Hall in the even- 
ing. Pres. L. L. Doggett of the International 
Training School at Springfield and Sec. T. T. 
Hazlewood of the International Committee 
were the leading speakers. The association 
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God whose grace and glory 
first appeared to him in 
this old place of blessing. Like the doves, 
fluttering about its steeple, homing in its 
belfry, rise the winged memories of this 
church home. WwW. G. P. 


Round About Cheshire County 


The crisp days of the late autumn with their 
revivifying ozone are adding their impetus to 
the various lines of church work, and the 
prospects are bright for an unusually result- 
ful winter’s work. In Congregational circles 
in Cheshire County the spirit of earnestness 
and activity is especially marked. Several 
events of considerable State and county im- 
portance have occurred of late to stimulate 
effort and enthusiasm in an unwonted degree. 
Not all of them have been distinctively Con- 
gregational, in the strictly denominational 
significance, but all have partaken of the 





FIRST CHURCH, KEENE, N. FR. 
is on a better footing here today than ever 
before, spiritually and financially, having 
been relieved of the onus of a large debt, 
chiefly through the efforts of the present gen- 
eral secretary, Mr. W.-F. Maylott, a man of 
admirable Christian spirit and much tact, 
coupled with a natural financial turn. Secre- 
tary Maylott is a Methodist and his assistant, 
Mr. G. C. Wilson, is a Baptist, but the asso- 
ciation is as undenominational as possible 
and a great motive power in the community. 
Pres. H. O. Wardewell is a member of the 
First Congregational Church. Other presi- 
dents of the organization have been mem- 
bers of the First or Second Congregational 
Churehes, and a good proportion of its most 
aggressive men are from the same bodies. 

Another recent event of influence was the 
160th anniversary of the organization of the 
First Church of this city, which is more fully 


spoken of elsewhere. One of the most quick- 
ening and thoroughly spiritual meetings help 
here in many months was that of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary convention of the New 
Hampshire Branch, Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, held at the First Church, Oct.19. In 
spite of the untoward external auspices of an 
anappeasable Jupiter Pluvius, the gathering 
was well attended and fraught with a blessing 
for every fortunate attendant of open heart 
and mind, and the touching scene at the re- 
tirement of the quarter-centenary treasurer, 
Miss A. E. MeIntire, was one long to be re- 
membered. A beautiful address of welcome 
was given the delegates by Mrs. Archibald 
McCord, wife of the Second Church pastor. 
Following almost on the 
heels of the above meet- 
ing was the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the 
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Cheshire County Sunday 
School Association at the 
Methodist church, which 

wh proved of much profit, 

SN with two able addresses 


by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D., of Auburndale, 
Mass. One of the most 
active Sunday schoo! 
workers in the State was 
the late A. B. Skinner of 
the First Church, this city, 
who was largely instru- 
mental in planning and 
executing the present ad- 
mirable county organiza- 
tion, with its five sub- 
districts and periodical 
district institutes. His 
mantle has fallen on other 
earnest men who are zeal- 
ously striving to keep up 
to the high standard fixed 
by him, and who are suc- 
ceeding in full measure. 

In the way of a slight 
pulpit variation Rev. 
Archibald McCord, some 
Sundays ago, began a 
series of Sunday morning 
sermons on the parables 
of Jesus; and Sunday 
evening, Oct. 30, Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Poor began a 
series of studies with 
business men, to occupy 
the hour of evening serv- 
ice. 

Illustrative of the quiet, 
powerful leaven of influ- 
ence exerted by earnest 
workers may be men- 
tioned the George Street 
Chapel, a mission move- 
ment started under First 
Church auspices in this 
city some three years ago, 
and which has really transformed a great part 
of the North End, of late years the worst sec- 
tion of the town. The work should also be 
mentioned of a semi-mission, semi-self-sup- 
porting character carried en for two or three 
years past in the old hill town of Roxbury, 
where the Congregational church has been 
revived and where the proportional Sunday 
school attendance is now the best in the 
county. And much in the same strain re- 


mains to be said of the county at large. 
E. W. W. 
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The picture gallery of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy has recently been enriched by the gift of 
excellent oil portraits of Prof. B. L. Cilley, 
for forty years holding the chair of Greek, by 
alumni of the academy, and of Prof. Albert C. 
Perkins, principal from 1873 to 1883, ei his 
widow, Caroline C. Perkins. 
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Bicentennial at Exeter 


The First Church in Exeter, which celebrated 
its 250th anniversary ten years ago, has just 
now commemorated the 200th anniversary of 
its reorganization and the 100th of the erection 
of its present house of worship, one of the 
finest of the few remaining specimens of elab- 
orate eighteenth century architecture. Ex- 
tensive improvements necessitated delay from 
the true date, Oct. 2. The interior was taste- 
fully decorated Sunday morning, Nov. 13. 
Special music preceded the discourse of the 
pastor, Rev. W. L. Anderson, whose theme, 
New England Theology as Related to Life 
and Character, was treated broadly and im- 
pressively. 

Of the forces which have developed New 
England institutions and character he accorded 
the predominance to theological ideas. The 
abiding traits of New England are found today 
in rural communities rather than in cities. We 
ought, nevertheless, to concede that in the 
early times Boston was the center, and that 
influences radiating thence diminished in 
strength with distance and infrequency of 
intercourse. By either of these tests Exeter 
is as much a part of historic New 
England as could be desired. New 
England theology properly desig- 
nates what is distinctive of re- 
ligious thought in this part of the 
world. In this narrow sense it 
denotes that succession of. doc- 
trines that slowly modified the 
Calvinism of the earlier times 
through a prophetic succession 
from Jonathan Edwards, through 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, 
Dwight, down to Taylor and Park. 
New England theology is nothing 
else than the Puritan theology re- 
vitalized. The speaker closed by 
declaring that the founders of New 
England never lost sightjof God’s 
fatherly goodness, though it wae 
not the formative principle of their 
creeds. The modern tendency is 
to magnify fatherhood at the ex- 
pense of sovereignty. We should 
take neither extreme, but subject 
our lives to all the blessed influ- 
ences alike of the throne and of 
the heart of God. 

In the afternoon the communion 
was celebrated, the pastor and 
many members of the Phillips 
Chureh being present. The pieces 
of service used date from the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 
The pastor was assisted by Rev. 
J. O. Barrows, a former pastor, 
1865 to 1869, and the only survivor 
of Mr. Anderson’s sixteen predecessors. In 
the evening the Christian Endeavor Society 
held an unusually crowded and enthusiastic 
session. 

Monday afternoon Mr. J. T. Perry read 
parts of a historical paper. As written it cov- 
ered the whole period of the church’s exist- 
ence. As read it was only an argument for 
the identity of the churches of 1638 and 1698; 
an abridged version of a very detailed account 
of the great controversy of 1743, and several 
succeeding years, over the ordination of Rev. 
Woodbridge Odlin as colleague to his father, 
John Odlin, which ended in the secession of 
about a third of the membership and the or- 
ganization of a new parish, and an account of 
the church building of 1798. Theargument in 
behalf of the continuity of the church was 
based on the fact that during two pastoriess 
periods of six or seven years each supplies 
were employed and pastors sought, that thirty- 
three years were covered by a settled pastor ; 
that two representatives of the earliest church 
survived to near the date of reorganization, 
one of them passing it and joining the new 
church, while other of the new members came 
from neither Hampton nor Dover, until 1671 
the only churches in the colony. 
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A supper was served at which addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Barrows, Street 
of the Phillips Church and Fitts of Newfields, 


‘who spoke for the daughter churches of New- 


fields, Epping and Brentwood, by Rev. Mr. 
Ross for Hampton, by Dr. G. E. Hall for Do- 
ver, Rev. Mr. Lewisof South Berwick, Me., and 
J. B. Walker, Esq., of Concord. The closing 
feature of the celebration was an eloquent 
address by Rev. B. W. Lockhart of Man- 
chester, which drew and amply rewarded an 
audience that filled the ancient house to over- 
flowing. Its subject was the necessity of 
reverence for God as the essential to all right 
living, true education and to human progress 
generally. Thus ended an occasion in which 
everything passed off satisfactorily and which 
awakened anwonted interest throughout Exe- 
ter and the surrounding country. P, 


In the Mountains 


The Church Militant. Northern New Hamp- 
shire has just witnessed a notable instance of 
aggressive Christianity. In a large town, 
where operatives teem and lambermen resort 
—often spending, or at least losing, several 
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. 
months’ wages in a night—and where, as a 
consequence of illicit sales of liquor, there 
have been seven murders in fourteen months, 
the pastor of the Congregational church has 
just given the law-defying dram-sellers another 
evidence of his quality. Having been made a 
justice of the peace, he carries search warrants 
with him when he goes abroad and has a dis- 
concerting habit of putting one into action 
when malefactors are off guard. In this way, 
not long since, he surprised the mayor of the 
city in the act of selling liquor over the bar. 
In the spring, at the cost of time and money, 
he succeeded in getting cases against his op- 
ponents that were so supported by evidence 
that indictments seemed inevitable; but 
through neglect—or something else—on the 
part of the proper authorities the grand jury 
was so constituted that the unsupported word 
of the accused parties ruled out all else, and 
no indictments were found. Recently, how- 
ever, after patient agitation, the attorney- 
general was induced to come up and present 
a new set of charges at the fall term of court, 
with the result of twenty-three indictments 
found in this one town. 
The Church Quiescent might well be the 
title of a church in another place, which yet 
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by no means lacks loyalty. For over ten years 
it has been without Sunday school, without 
pastor, without public services. None the less 
does it scrupulously maintain its organization. 
Formed twenty-five years ago, it thrived for a 
considerable period as well as most churches 
where the population is sparse. It had no 
house of worship, however, but met in a hall. 
This proved to be a fatal shortcoming. An- 
other denomination came in, built a church 
and so drew upon its constituency that it could 
go on nolonger. Year by year its name appears 
in the tables, but with a steadily diminishing 
membership set over against it. 

At Meriden, where the old meeting house— 
an heirloom from the last century—was de- 
stroyed by lightning in June, 1894, the church 
is still worshiping in the chapel of the Kim- 
ball Union Academy. A new church, begun 
last year, is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. It is of stone and is a handsome 
structure, in which the town takes just pride. 
It is adorned with memorial windows and 
four memorial tablets. The Endeavor Soci- 
ety has been raising a fand for the purpose 
of furnishing it with hot-air furnaces. About 
$75 more are needed, and, inasmuch as many 
kind friends have helped build the 
church, the young people hope and 
appeal for aid from other societies. 
The pastor, Rev. C. F. Robinson, 
though handicapped by a refrac- 
tory case of facial paralysis, strug- 
gles on with his work. During 
the summer the church has greatly 
enjoyed the presence of visiting 
ministers of prominence, among 
whom were Drs. C. H. Richards of 
Philadelphia, F. P. Woodbury of 
the A. M. A. and J. W. Wellman 
of Malden. Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, the old preparatory school, 
which has sent its full quota of 
Rufus Choate scholars to Dart- 
mouth College, is having another 
prosperous year. Young men from 
it maintain a Sunday school and 
Sunday afternoon gospel service 
on Methodist Hill. Enconraged 
by the interest in them shown by 
the Christian students, the people 
there have repaired the old church 
building. 

The Berlin church, facing the 
roaring, tumultuous Androseng- 
gin, on Nov. 3 opened its hospit- 
able doors to the White Mountain 
Christian Endeavor Union. It 
transpired at the meeting that 
Good Citizenship was a live topic 
among the young people of north- 
ern New Hampshire, a fact which 
seems to be evidenced also by the 
enthusiastic election to the legislature of a 
young member of a society in a neighboring 
town. At the convention it found most out- 
spoken expression in the strong words of Mr. 
D. C. Remich of Littleton, a temperance re- 
former, known and honored, or hated and 
feared, as the case may be, throughout the 
State, and in the stirring address of Rev. 
J. H. Robbins of Concord. Addresses on 
various themes were made by Mrs. F. N. 
Abbott of Colebrook, Miss A. H. Jewett of 
Laconia and Rev. Messrs. P. F. Marston, 
Sampson Nicholls and W. F. Cooley. 

The church at Orford has recently repaired 
its house of worship at an expense of $400. 
After all bills were paid, a small balance re. 
mained. The children of Mrs. Mary Carr, a 
deceased member, have recently given $500 as 
a permanent fund, the interest of which is to 
be applied on the minister’ssalary. At Orford- 
ville the churcb, which together with Orford 
is served by Rev. UO. G. McIntyre, has paid up 
all the bills incurred in erecting its new house 
of worship. 

Littleton, N. H. W. F.C. 


We often do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labors.— Farrar. 
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A Recent Centennial 


The Church of Northwood has entered the 
list of centennial churches. The event was 
celebrated a month earlier to secure more 
favorable weather. The exercises occupied 
the afternoon and evening of Oct. 28. Two of 
the former pastors were present, Rev. F. L. 
Small of Northwood and Rev. H. C. Fay of 
Sotmerville, Mass., the latter having served 
the church in two pastorates. A discourse 
for the occasion was delivered by the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Bushee. Appropriate hymns— 
one original centennial hymn—were sung by 
choir and congregation. Many answered with 
a Scripture passage to the roll-call and some 
absent ones by letter. The supper and social 
were most enjoyable features. The evening 
was devoted to reminiscences and short ad- 
dresses by Rev. H. C. Fay, Rev. F. L. Small, 
Prof. G. W. Bingham of Derry, Rev. W. H. 
Woodsum of Barnstead, Rev. Mr. Buker of 
the Free Baptist Church and others. 

The church consisted of eight members 
when the first pastor, Rev. Josiah Prentice, 
was called, who served the church forty-three 
years. There have been in alltwelve pastorates, 
including the present one. ‘Only four of the 
twelve pastors were installed. The average 
time of service of the installed pastors was six- 
teen years, that of the uninstalled about four 
and a half years. 


State Sunday School Workers 


The annual convention of the Sunday School 
Association of New Hampshire was held last 
week, with an excellent attendance and en- 
thusiasm. Among the officers elected were 
J. W. Seribner, president, and J. N. Dummer, 
field secretary. 


Among the Churches 


ConcorpD.—First. The 56th annual meeting of 
the Concord Congregational Union, including the 
five churches of the city, was held with this, the 
mother church, and was well attended. Dr. C. H. 
Beale of Roxbury, Mass., gave a stirring address on 
Methods of Progress. Anexcellent dinner furnished 
by the ladies and a delightful social hour followed, 
Rev. G. H. Reed, the pa-tor, preached an able ser- 
mon on The Sources of the Christian’s Power in the 
Fulfillment of the Church’s Mission. The commun- 
ion fittingly closed the meeting. The utility of such 
an annual gathering is seen in the remarkable har- 
mony and good fellowship which has always existed 
between these churches during more than half a 
century. 

NORTH HAMPTON.—Key. and Mrs. D. H. Evans 
gave a delightful reception at the new parsonage 
Novy. 11, at which over 100 persons were in attend- 
ance, An address, giving a historical review of the 
church and parsonages and conveying to the pastor 
and wife cordial greetings and a hearty welcome, 
was prepared for the occasion by J. F. French, one 
of the oldest and most prominent members. Light 
refreshments were served, and the social features 
bore witness to harmony and good feeling. 

EXETER.—First. At arecent meeting a board of 
trustees was appointed to have control of the per- 
manent funds of the society with power to invest as 
seems judicious. It was also voted to accept the 
generous gift of $2,000 from Dr. A. L. Merrill.—— 
Phillips. The ladies are preparing a barrel of 
Christmas goods for a Kentucky family. 

KEENE.—The ministers of the city, led by Rev. 
Archibald McCord of the Second Church, are 
working earnestly and unitedly in favor of the 
passage of a municipal curfew ordinanee.—— First. 
Rev. W. G. Poor of First Church was recently 
elected president of the Keene Ministers’ Associ- 
atien. 

GREENLAND.—The local branch of the Woman’s 
Board cel-brated, Nov. 11, its 25th anniversary. 
The exercises were of a devotional! and reminiscent 
character. Mrs. J. H. Fitts of Newflields was pres- 
ent and assisted in the services. A valuable fea- 
ture was the thank offering. 

WILMoT.—The death of Mrs. Blanche Cooledge, 
wife of the pastor, bas aroused deepest sympathies. 
She had been in poor health for a long time and 
had made a brave struggle to regain it. 


HopkKINTON.—The annual roll-call occurred Nov. 
16. Of the 148 members, about 9u responded. A 
collation was served at noon. Rev. J. 8. Curtis is 
pastor. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
A View Point For Two 


To Your Friends: We would have you interest 
yourselves in the circle of your acquaintance, 
which we can reach only through you. Let your 
influence be to this effect: 

Every home should have the paper that it needs. 
Every family needs a religious paper. 

If your friends attend a Congregational church, 
they will discover a need for The Congregationalist. 

This paper has an educational! value touching the 
purposes and scope of the denomination. It fol- 
lows that it quickens interest in the local church. 
The Congregationalist appeals to a higher spiritual 
life in the individual for his own sake, and it inten- 
sifies that life in the family and church. It seeks 
also to make efficient the latent power in our mem- 
bersbip. 

That concerning which your Congregational 
friends should know—our institutions of learning, 
our broadening mission fields, our faith and polity, 
the development of methods and life through all 
our churches—they will read in The Congregation- 
alist. 

Tell them today is the day to subscribe for 1899. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Msaqrona ne SOCIETY 

nted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

cals} tet by the patesteconets 5 ae MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. ongregaticn House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Makar: Reve in B Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Con tional House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh p, $1. .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solict Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Gompeppatonens 3 wom For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Treasurers Charles 1 House, Frank 
H. les E. Swett, Pablishing and 
Purchasin Ave. 


in New York, Fou 
and hasing Age aScona 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
woman 8 BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congre- 
gat mal House. M Lou Day, Treasuter; 
iss Abbie BC Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN Roe vork ASSOCIATION, he United 


est, pened 
office, 615 Congregational House; = office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of ~ 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourt 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE ‘ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and oe Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Secre' <7 AR, haries E. Ho at Treasurer, Uni 
Charities Building, New York; fev. George A. Hood, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field ‘Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty emies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 61 Senaremaiioeal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Geprge Mi used only for missionar wert. Rev. 
Sorege . Boynton, D. D., Secretary ; Duncan, 
te Field socreeey 5 Charles F. ie . t- jurer; 
v. Francis New Engian Superintendent, 
Secavcanensl House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH del go < Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its objec the estab- 
lishment and py ort et. 2 elical Sree 
Churches and 8 unday Sch sto. a suburbs 
Samuel C. Darlin; Pres °°. te quand, Tyee. 

Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Bosto 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MunieranrAL AID.— 
bor should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
Fad \ Sears a ayy Ban Agaliontions for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, 609, Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 


8. orbes, 
rd. @ bequest: I ueath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Vouncil bea the eg one 

Churches of the United States” (a y 
red under the a of the State of ‘Goaneatient) 


charte 
here insert the bequest), to be useu tur the vurpose 0! 
inisteria] Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
pemeasl Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA« SUP- 
ed by the Massachusetts ral Associa- 


1827. © 
Boston. Open day and event 
welcome. Daily prayer mee 10.30 A. M., Bible 
. Sunday services, usual ews Mee’ 
every evening except h mission, Vine- 
Haver Isa onal society and oy 

onal c! es for support. dona 

eS to Bs 


. Snow Correspond: Secre 
Room 60) ‘ He louse, peeing core clo 
chaplain, 3 ogg ere aT Bequests should read: 
Sockety the s oun of et to the charitable 


uses and purposes of PA. + Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; Soon Gould, Treasurer. 








‘within a few weeks. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ ag gy Pilgrim ~ 
grees gational House, Monday, Nov. 28, 104. ™ M. ~Naeg 
= Old and the New Congregational House: Their Sig: 
nificance. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Rooms 
Ms we 703 Congregational House, every Friday at 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A good prayer meeting feature in a Boston 
church. 

A notable occasion in Philadelphia. 

An advantageous removal by a Boston 
ehurch. 

Co-operation of a church and a railroad com- 
pany in Minnesota. 

A post-matrimonial organization in the State 
of Washington. 

Men sent as delegates to a woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting in the Interior. 


A NEW BROOKLYN PASTOR 


The Lee Avenue Church of Brooklyn has 
received the acceptance of its unanimous call 
extended to Rev. S. H. Cox, assistant to Dr. 
J. L. Scudder of People’s Palace, Jersey City, 
and he begins his new duties Dec. 4. He 
realizes the condition of the church, which 
has led some members to talk of consolidation 
with another church. He will preach the 
Thanksgiving sermon at the Lee Avenue 
Nov. 20, and expects to move to Brooklyn 
The pulpit has been 
vacant since the beginning of the summer, 
when its former pastor, Rev. J. B. Clark, 
accepted a call to Detroit. The pulpit com- 
mittee has presented only the name of Mr. 
Cox. 

The new pastor was born in Richmond, 
Surrey, England, and will be thirty years old 
in March. At fifteen Mr. Cox emigrated to 
Melbourne, Australia, and was engaged in 
business there for ten years. During his last 
six years there he preached to pastorless- 
churches and was for two years general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. He obtained a 
higher education while still in business life, 
afterward taking up theological studies. 
Nearly five years ago he and his wife came to 
this city, and after a few months he became 
associated with Thomas Dixon in evangelical 
work. He entered Union Seminary and com- 
pleted his studies there last year. In June, 
1897, an unexpected and unanimous ¢all was 
extended him by the Tabernacle First Church, 
Jersey City, to become assistant pastor to 
Dr. Seudder, and he was ordained by the 
Northern New Jersey Conference. He has 
been remarkably successful, and his people 
are much attached to him. He has the rare 
ability to reach young men, and he looks for- 
ward to bringing many into Lee Avenue 
Church. No dissenting voice was heard at 
the meeting which gave him the call. 


THE W. B. f. 1. THIRTY YEARS OLD 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Interior, held Nov. 1-3, was heart- 
ily enjoyed by the Kansas City churches. About 150 
delegates were present, and the local evening at- 
teudance was good, yet one wondered that all the 
sessions were not crowded. 

The addresses of Tuesday evening, by Pres. E. D. 
Eaton, D. D., on Glimpses of the Celestial Empire, 
and by Mys. Alice Gordon Gulick on The University 
Woman in the Land of Isabella, were given in 
Clyde Church and awakened much enthusiasm. 
The other sessions were in First Church. The ill- 
ness of the president, Mrs. Moses Smith, was deeply 
regretted, but Mrs. Lyman Baird presided grace- 
fully. 

The missionaries participating in the program 
represented Spain, Turkey, Japan, China and Bul- 
garia. Prof. W. Douglass Mackenzie, D. D., deliv- 
ered an address of great power on the Divine Mo- 
tives for Missionary Labor. 

A recommendation to endeavor to raise $80,000 
during the coming year was adopted. It was noted 
that, as this year saw the first woman made a cor- 
porate member of the American Board, Miss Mar- 
garet J. Evans of Carleton College, so this 30th an- 
nual meeting of the W. B. M. I. was the first t» 
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which men were admitted as regularly accredited 
delegates. They were in evidence in the 
audiences, but only two wege delegates. w. L. 8. 







A GREAT DAY AT t DOUGLAS 


An ordination and installatiomeand the rededica- 
tion of a house of worship in a single day is an un- 
usual experience for a church. But such was the 
program enjoyed by the Second Church at East 
Douglas last week Wednesday. Every church in 
the conference, with one exception, was represented 
in the council. Mr. ©. P. Pierce, who, since his grad- 
uat on at Yale Seminary a year ago, has been the 
acting pastor, was the candidate. A pleasant inci- 
d it of the ordination was the offering of the ordain- 
it} prayer by his father, Rev. C. M. Pierce of Auburn. 
1b auditorium bas been prettily frescoed, recar- 
preted and furnished with memorial windows of a 
tasteful design. The changes represent a total ex- 
prnditure of about $1,400, every cent of which is 
provided for. With new enterprise and attractive- 
ness the church seems destined to enter upon a 
greater period of prosperity. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
The Middlers have been receiving individual 
drill for criticism in declamation under Professor 
Sewall.——The Juniors have completed: work with 
Professor Sewall in rhetoric.——The steady gain of 
Professor Paine’s condition is encouraging. ——More 
new boc ks were placed on the library shelves last 
week.——Professor Beckwith recently read a paper 
to the students upon some features of German uni- 
versity life. 
Andover 
Dr. Judson Smith of the American Board has 
ju-t addressed the students on China.—tThe his- 
tory seminar this week takes up the constitution of 
the church as learned from the epistles of Clement 
and Ignatius.——President Harris is lecturing on 
Immortality. 
Hartford 
Dr. E. C. Moore of Providence addressed the 
Conference Society last week on Unseen Helpers. 
—-Last Thursday morning Dr. Michael Burnham 
of St. Louis led chapel exercises.—Last week 
Wednesday Mr. W. E. Benson spoke to the stu- 
dents of the growth, work and needs of the Negro 
school at Kowaligo, Ala.—The elective courses 
open to the Juniors have been posted.——The 
Thanksgiving recess began Wednesday afternoon 
a. extends to Monday afternoon. 


Yale 


At the opening meeting of the Semitic Club Pro- 
fessor Bacon read a paper on The Twofold Form of 
the Gospels: Blass’s Theory of the Western Texts. 
At the’ Political Science Club Mr. J. J. Crossley 
read a paper on The Plutocratic Element in the 
Towns.—The New Haven Society of the Archzeo- 
lo. ical Institute of America li-tened to an address 
la-t Friday by Prof. J. H. Wright of Harvard on A 
Painting by Apelles.——Professor Stevens has re- 
cently issued a rew volume, A Paraphrase of the 
Epistles, and Professor Sanders one on The He- 
brew Prophets.——The Senior address last week 
was by E. E. Day on The Attitude of the Preacher 
Toward the Miracles of the Bible.——The opening 
lecture of the Leonard Bacon Club course will be 
given by Dr. C. E. Jefferson of New York. Last 
week the club debated, That Compulsory Chapel in 
College Should Be Abolished. 


Oberlin 


Professor King is to give an educational address 
at the dedication of the Second Church, Elyria, 
Noy. 21.——Prof. W. J. Beecher of Auburn was in 
Oberlin and Cleveland the 13th and 14th and was 
heard with great interest.-—Afternoon tea was 
served by the ladies of the faculty in the parlors 
Nov. 9, and a reception was given the seminary 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Goodrich ths 16th.——Prof. 
.G. F. Wright was one of the vice-presidents of the 
meeting held in Cleveland the 15th in honor of Dr. 
Abraham Kuyper. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—One of the largest gatherings of the 
Conneeticut Valley Club was held at Springfield, 
Nov. 16. President Goodspeed was in the chair. 
The general topic was The Future Relations cf 
America to China. The two speakers were Dr. 
Judson Smith of the American Board and Prof. F. 
W. Williams of Yale University. Both were inter- 
esting and instructive. The discussion which fol- 
lowed revealed a general sentiment in favor of the 
retention of the Philippines. 

The Essex Club at its meeting last week had as 
the subject American Imperialism. The speakers 
discussed both sides of the question in a most in- 
structive manner. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


InD.—The Indianapolis Club met Nov. 15 with 
Mayflower Church. In the absence of the an- 
nounced speaker the general subject, Local De- 
nominational Life and Fellowship, was taken up 
and short addresses made by Rev. Messrs. 0. D. 
Fisher, 8. A. Hayt, D. D., N. A. Hyde, D. D., H. L. 
Whitehead and others. 


NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 741.) 

Berkeley Temple. A new feature has been intro- 
duced into the midweek prayer meeting in the 
form of an acquaintance social preceding the serv- 
ice. The idea has been successfully introduced in 
other places and has manifest advantages. 

DORCHESTER.—Harvard. Dr. W. H. Bolster 
was dismissed by council, Nov. 17, from this pastor- 
ate and, despite the rain, at a largely attended re- 
ception, the same evening the pastor and his wife 
were presented with $100 in gold. The best of feel- 
ing prevails between the retiring pastor and the 
congregation.— Central has accepted an advanta- 
geous offer from the Baptist denomination whereby 
the Central edifice is to be sold. Seven years ago 
the property cost $17,000. The price received is 
$16,500 This step, which has been hoped for 
some time, allows Central Church to change the 
location of its place of worship about a quarter of 
a mile into the rapidly developing and attractive 
section known as Dorchester Center, where now 
no church exists. It is proposed to worship for a 
while in Bloomfield Hall, corner of Geneva Avenue 
and Bloomfield Street, and soon to proceed to the 
erection of a new house of worship in that neigh- 
borhood. Rev. P. B. Davis is pastor. 


Massachusetts 


NEWTON.—Auburndale. The annual church meet- 
ing and roll-call, Noy. 5, showed general vigor and 


Continued on page 758. 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
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of the present day. 
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The Best 


Medicine 


Money Can Buy 


Is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is prepared by 
educated and experienced pharmacists and 
every ingredient entering into its composition 
is selected with special reference to its being 
the best of its kind. These ingredients, con- 
sisting of Nature’s best known remedies, 
have never been used, to so great an extent, 
in any other preparation. In the enormous 
sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla the people have 
written in indelible lines their appreciation of 
this medicine, and its wonderful cures, re- 
corded in thousands of voluntary testimonials, 
pr.ve the great power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
over all diseases caused or promoted by im- 


pure blood. Remember 

H d 9 Sarsa- 
O O S parilla 

Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Prepared by U. I Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
, H cure Liver ills; easy to take, 
Hood Ss Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. 


Religious Notices 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receivea hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN Cos. nen. a NER ae and gifts 
= a mn, Coll shoull be sent to the financial 

ay ML a inia Sox, 2 Linden st, Worcester, Mass., 
4 oF to ident, Rev. Stephen B. yp Foarces, Walla 














"DR “anay's S\ NTHETIC BIBLECLASSES. Rev. James 
M. , D.D., conducts two weekly evening classes in 
Boston or the synthetic study of the Bible. On Uh aan 
the New Testament, at Clarendon Street Baptist Church 
corbper Montgomery Street; and on Saturday the C ‘Old 
Testament, at the Second Congregational Church. 
Washington and Center Streets, Dorchester. tab a8 7. 48 
prompt. Instruction free. All are cordially invited. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 53 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. The past month we ha ave sent out over a 
THOUSAND LETTERS to Baptist, Catholic, C ongrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Methodist, Presb) terian, Unt 
and Universalist clergymen, telling them of our treas- 
ures and inviting them to come to our library and use 
them freely. Please re-read your letter and list of books ; 
or, better, come and browse among our books. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT 8S O1KeTY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are areatly needed for its 
vast celpeetins work among immigrants, in the army 
and navy,and in the neglected regions of the South and 
West. adquarters at 10 East 23d St., New York. 
Louis Tag, treasurer. Gifts from northern and eastern 
New Eng ‘and should be sent to the Boston depository, 
54 Bromfield St., Bosten. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. c ummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and npeclounstes romotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for — vessels : 

the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen riend and 


Liye Boat. 
Jontributions to sustaix its work are solic ited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the oomey at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. Wy. ©. STITT, Secretary 
. SPT RAR, Treasure 





SPEAK IN TIME. 


There: is a ia pestis which declares that one hour 
tomorrow is longer than the whole of next week. If 
you want to buy this sideboard, one hour tomorrow 
is longer than the whole of next year. 
year it will be unobtainable. 

Almost daily we receive an order for some piece 
of furniture which has gone out of the market. 
Styles change yearly, but beauty never goes out of 
fashion. It is always in demand. Buy it when it is 
here and it costs a mere trifle ; try to buy it one year 
later and you cannot get it at any price. 

Not one piece in 500 is thus in demand, but here 
is unquestionably such a piece. 
which will make it always something much more than merely stylish. 
distinguished!.- 


For next 


It has a beauty 
It will be 


Yet it is small enough for the most contracted dining-room, being carefully pro- 


jected to a total length of only 54 inches, with a hight of a trifle over 5 feet. 





PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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prosperity. Benevolences, through various treas- 
uries, aggregated $4,800, te which must be added 
$2,000 given through other agencies. The 8. 8. 
anniversary showed that the attendance (not in- 
cluding visitors) often exceeds the enrollment, and 
that $284 were given for benevolence, $28 coming 
from the primary department. The home depart- 
ment of 120 has furnished seven scholars to the 
main school. This department retains in a corre- 
spondence class some who remove from the place, 
letters taking the place of calls. The young wom- 
en’s Sunday afternoon class has a similar cerre- 
spondence membership, husbands often joining in 
study of the lessons. The business men’s topic 
class is almost wholly made up of those not previ- 
ously in the Sunday school. 

Dracut.—First. Rev. J. P. Richardson, who re- 
signed recently at Rindge, N.H., to take effect 
Dec. 1, at the end of seven years, has accepted a 
call to this church, in his native town. 

WORCESTER.—Summer Street and Belmont. The 
union of these two churches, which has been fre- 
quently attempted, seems likely to be accomplished, 
as both churches have voted for the plan and ap- 
pointed a joint committee to arrange the details.—— 
Bethany gave the pastor, Rev. A. G. Todd, and his 
wife a reception and donation party last week.— 
Hope. The pastor, Rev. E. W. Phillips, has been as- 
sisted by State Evangelist R. M. Taft and Mrs. W. D. 
Rich, singer, in a week of gospel services. The largest 
result was in the deepening of the spiritual life of 
the church members.—The Ministers’ Meeting was 
held Nov. 14. Professor Merriam of Hartford Sem- 
inary read an exhaustive paper on The Literature 
of the Utopias. ’ 

SoutTH HADLEY.—First. At the November com- 
munion 85 members of Mt. Holyoke College took 
the Wayside Covenant of Associate Membership. 
They had committed the covenant to memory and 
the service was deeply impressive. Since it was 
introduced last March 246 teachers and students 
have been received under its provision. Of these 
170 are Congregationalists, while 76 are of seven 
other denominations. The term, ‘“ Wayside Cov- 
enant,” was originated by Rev. Arthur B. Patten, 
pastor, who is also the author of its text. The idea 
is not new, but the terminology is unique and was 
first used here. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Park. The pastor, Rev. A. E. 
Cross, has begun a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on The Great Realities. Special chorus music 
is also a feature.—— First. The pastor, Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed, is preaching a series of five sermons on 
God in History, with the topics: Lessons from the 
Spanish-American War; The Higher Imperialism; 
The Anglo-American Compact; Living and Dying 
Nations; The Fate of the Republic—its Dangers 
and Defenses. The services are largely attended. 
—North. A reception tender€d to Mr. Makepeace 
was largely attended. Dr. F. L. Robbins is sup- 
plying the pulpit for the present. 

NORTHBORO.—The Congregational and Baptist 
churches have just united in a fellowship meeting 
to which the evangelical churches of adjoining 
towns were invited. A good attendance profited 
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A rage Sor of eminent authors and illustrators have contributed 
this number of extraordinary interest and value. 


FICTION 

OLD CAPTAIN. By My.es Hemenway. 
HowarkD Pye. A romance of sea-faring life. 
AN ESMERALDA OF ROCKY CANYON. By Brer 
HARTE. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. A western mining story. 
THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE. By Rutn 
McENERkyY STUART. Illustrated by A. B, Frost, A story of the 
plantation and its underlying pathos. 

THE WHITE FOREST. Written and illustrated by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON, Pictures of the great Northern forests. 

THE WHITE HERON. By Fiona Macteop. _ Illustrated 
by ALBERT E, STERNER. A romance of the Scottish fisher-folk. 


Illustrated by 





FRONTISPI ECE IN COLORS 








THE UNEXPECTEDNESS OF MR. HORACE SHIELDS. 
By MARGARET DELAND, Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 

HOW SANTA CLAUS WAS SAVED. By Mary T. van 
DENBURGH. A Story of the Civil War. Ill’d by W. T. SMepLey., 
THE GIRL AND THE GAME. A Football Story. By 
Jesse LyncH WILLIAMs, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
THE SPAN O’ LIFE. A Novel. - Part III. By WiILtiam 
McLENNAN and J, N. McI_wratru. IIl’d by F. DE MyRBAcH, 
A FABLE FOR HEIRESSES. By Atice Duer. 

A TRANSIENT. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
THE RESCUE OF THE ‘‘ WINSLOW.’’ By Lieut. E. E. 
MEAD, U.S. K. C.S., Navigating Officer of the Hudson. Illus- 
trated by H, REUTERDAHL, and from photographs. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LAUGHS. By Joun Corsin. 
Ill'd by Lucius Hrrcucock, Familiar sketches of the Bowery. 
THE COMING FUSION OF EAST AND WEST. By 


Ernest F., FENOLLOSA. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS 
A Martyr’s Idyl. By Louise IMoGeN Guinery. A dramatic 
poem.—Ere Christ, the Flower of Virtue, Bloomed, By 
Lovist MorGAN S1LL.—Mary. By RurH McENERY Stuart. 
— Revelation. By Vircinia W. CLoup.—A Ballad of 
Manila Bay By Cuar.es G. D. Roserts. 


35 cents a copy $4 00 a year 
New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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by the consideration of how the church can better 
fulfill its mission. 
‘ Taine 

PHILLIPS is one of the four churches in Franklin 
County to assume self-support during the past five 
years, the others being New Sharon, Wilton and 
Farmington Falls. These, with Farmington, which 
has always been self-supporting, make a good rec- 
ord for the labors of the Andover Band, who did 
earnest work in this hill country. A Thanksgiving 
union evening meeting, with short speeches, was 
arranged here. 
WEST BROOKSVILLE.—NOv. 3 the corner stone of 
the new chapel was laid. Rev. Messrs, Cushman, 
Bean, French and Smith, neighboring brethren, 
took part in the exercises, the pastor, Rev. J. 8. 
Richards, laying the stone. The building will be 
28 by 36 feet and will contain parlor and vestry, 
kitchen and dining-room. Jan. 1 is the date set for 
completion. 
NoRTH DEERING.—The new church here con- 
sists of 17 members, eight of whom were received 
on confession and nine by letter. This new enter- 
prise has a warm welcome, 


AUBURN.—Siath Street. Mr. Chol, a native of 
Hindustan, whois studying to be a missionary to 
his people, addressed the congregation recently on 
the manners and customs of his native land. 

Vermont 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS.—In addition to the art 
windows placed in the auditorium in April, five 
handsome windows have been placed this month in 
the front of the church, two lighting the vestibule 
and three the chapel above. 

BAK ERSFIELD.—Repairs on the interior of the 
house of worship are nearly completed and a new 
heating apparatus is being putin, the cost of the 
whole being over $500. 

New HAVEN.—A debt of nearly $500 has been 


accumulating since 1892. On a recent Sunday 
Rev. J. H. Hoffman, at the close of his sermon, made 
an appeal for its extinction, and in a short time se- 


cured pledges to be paid before 1900 that were more 
than sufficient. F 
Connecticut 
TORRINGTON.—Third has given its old chapel to 
the new French Chureh, which has held services 
there for some time Sunday afternoons. The build- 
ing will be removed to a new lot. Work on the new 
chapel is progressing rapidly. As soon as it is pos- 
sible to hold services in the chapel the alterations 
in the church will be begun. 


Union.~Extensive repairs have been made, in- 
cluding new sills, floors and an entire remodeling 
of the interior,-changing the organ and choir loft 
from the rear to the space back of the pulpit. A 
liberal contribution is promised the society from 
P. D. Armour of Chicago inmemory of his father, a 
former resident. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. Rey. H. H. Kelsey is 
preaching a series of five special sermons Sunday 
evenings. The new organ is nearing completion, 
when an opening concert is projected. The organ 
has full electrical action throughout. It is one of 
the largest and most modern in New England. 


CENTRAL VILLAGE.—Fire broke out In the meet- 
ing house last week Sunday, and it took all the 
afternoon to put it out. The damage amounts to 
$500, with insurance of $2,500. 

SouTH NORWALK.—The pastor, Dr. G. H. Beard, 
is giving @ course of Sunday evening lectures on 
The History of the Bible from the standpoint of 
reverent, but free and impartial, Christian scholar- 
ship. 

UNIONVILLE.—A special effort is being made to 
pay balf the church debt the coming year. The 
building was finished 12 years ago but the debt 
now amounts to $2,900. 

ST: ATFORD.—During the 15 years of the pastor- 
ate oi Rev. J. 8. Ives 214 persons have been re- 
ceived to membership. The roll has been carefully 
revised, making the total membership 291. 


Bi rHANY.—The acting pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mac- 
farland, is delivering a series of Sunday evening 
lectiives to young people, among them being: Chris- 


Continued on page 760. 
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MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY IN KING LEAR. 


A Superb Christmas Gift, 


5 A INTERNATIONAL, 
q EDITION, 


Issued in 13 Artistic Volumes. Illustrated with Photogravures. Beautifully Printed. 
Hudson’s Shakespea”e is a complete Shakespearian Library. The text is f unded on the best 
authorities. : The introductions tu each play, the notes, analyses and glossaries are fill and 
scholarly. The Life of Shakespeare and the history of the older fnuli-l dramas are probably 
the best ever writt+«n. One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 


About Half Subscription Price. We Pay Express Charges. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING ir.F yout nome, 


You can then examine them for 15 days. If they are not satis- 
factory return at our expense. 











A Magnificent 
Portfolio of 
Art Plates, 


six in number, for fram- 
ing; size of sheet 16 by 
20 inches (all are photo- 
gravures from famous 
paintings, and all are 
Shakespearian sub- 
jects) is sent out free 
with each set. 


Order promptly. This ¢ tn, ee Bl i 
edition is limited. pee 








‘ *  §pecial Terms Until January Ist. 


Write us at once stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or half-leather. We will forward 
the entire set of thirteen volumes, charges prepaid. You will be allowed 15 days for examin+tion. If 
this edition is not exactly what you want, you can return the set at our expense. If satisf ctory, yon 
can make your first payment of $1.00, acd remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 13 months, if cloth style is 
ordered, making a total payment of $14.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommvnd, 
there will be three more payments, ‘naking $17.00 in all. This offer must be accepted on or before 
January 1st. If you want a fine edition of Shakespeare, this will suit you. We assume all risk. We 
suggest yy you order promptly. This edition may be exhausted long before the holidays. Mention this 
paper. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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tian Manhood: What It Is and What It Is Not, The 
Young Man with a Will, A Young Woman’s Oppor- 
tunities, The Question of Amusements. 
Manchester’s ladies’ society netted $75 recently 
for church improvements.— Middletown’s Swedish 
church has extended a cordial welcome to its new 
pastor, Rev. Frederic Scholander.——Centerbrook 
has issued a neat monthly paper, Monthly Letter, of 
which the pastor, Rev. E. H. Byrons, is editor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


CARTHAGE has greatly prospered under the 
labors of Rev. J. BR. Felt, the retiring pastor. In 
the five and one-half years of his ministry the mem- 
bership has increased from 87 to 162, the larger 
part being received on confession. The meeting 
house has undergone extensive repairs; all depart- 
ments have been greatly strengthened and en- 
larged, and the loss of this efficient pastor will be 
deeply felt. He has been especially ingenious in 
preparing a circulating library of missionary litera- 
ture, made up of books and periodicals carefully 
indexed, and distributed among his people. 


Fellowship meetings were held on the 16th and 
18th at Pitcher and at Bristol. Besides local pas- 
tors, Secretary Curtis and General Missionary 
Gurney bad parts. 

Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA.—The churches of the city met 
last Thursday, in the afternoon and evening, with 
Bethany Church to receive it into fellowship and to 
ordain and install Rev. Denis McAllister as pastor. 
Of the nine Congregational churches in the city, six 
have been organized in the last five years. Bethany 
was formerly a “‘Christian’’ church, 90 years old, 
which because of weakness in the Italian quarter 
voted unanimously to become Congregational and 
to adopt modern methods. In six months it has 
received over 30 members and 175 Sunday school 
scholars. The pastor is a Christian licentiate, who 
has patiently labored in the neighborhood for two 
years. There are also German, Danish and Nor- 
wegian servicesin the building. Professor Durante 
has a large class of Italians in the Sunday school 
and also conducts a singing school. Hon. John 
Wanamaker gave $500 to help pay debts and make 
repairs. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills held a recent even- 
ing meeting with great success devoted to women’s 
work. Three speakers discoursed briefly and 
pointedly on Y. W. C. A. and rescue work. This is 
the beginning of a number of such services for men, 
boys, purity, etc., and was one of the most unique 
meetings ever held in the church. 


BRISTOLVILLE.—Rey. Alonzo Early, a young 
United Brethren preaeher who has supplied this 
“church since Sept. 1, was ordained Noy. 16. An 
interesting feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of his former United Brethren pastor, who 
offered the prayer of ordination. 


MEDINA.—At the last communion 15 young per- 
sons were received on confession and one by letter. 
Medina is a small county seat yet this church is 
one of the largest in the State, having a member- 
ship of 500. Rev. B. G. Mattson came here about 
@ year ago. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 740.) 

SEATONVILLE.— Fourteen months ago a church 
was organized as the result of labors of Dr. J. H. 
Wilson of Spring Valley. The church has grown 
and prospered. As a material result a beautiful 
church building was dedicated Nov. 13. Superin 
tendent Tompkins preached and offered the prayer 
of dedication. He also led in raising the necessary 
funds to pay last bills, and thus secure the grant of 
$500 from the Church Building Society. In the 
afternoon a service was held for the Y. P. 8. C. E 
and the Sunday school. In the evening Secretary 
Taintor delivered a stereopticon address on The 
March of Our Congregational Churches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The building is well 
equipped for all kinds of church work, and this is 
the only church in a village of 1,000 inhabitants. 

La SALLE.—First. Rev. J. 8. Bayne received at 
his farewell reception, given by the church, a pres- 
ent of $150 in gold. His new pastorate at Mendon 
began with a large reception given by the people. 
Pastors and representatives of other churches and 
leading citizens of the town were present. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Trinity. Rev. Levi White, pas- 
tor, dedicated its large and renovated building 
Nov. 13. Rey. W. H. Chandler of Wheaton, IIL, 
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preached. The building, a substantial frame, pur- 
chased from a German church, has been enlarged 
and had a lecture-room added connected by folding 
doors with the auditorium. The purchase and im- 
provements were made possible by the donation of 
$1,500 by the Church Building Society. The loca- 
tion is admirable and it is the only Congregational 
church in the southern part of the city. Mr.Chan- 
dler remained 10 days aiding the pastor in revival 
meetings. 

DuNKIRK.—Hon. L. H. Johnson, who with his 
wife bas led in the organization and building of the 
Congregational church, was in the recent election 
returned to the State Senate by an unusual majority. 


Michigan 


DetrRoit.—First. An impromptu appeal on a re- 
cent Sunday resulted in raising $222 for the bene- 
fit of the families bereft by the sad Wonderland 
disaster. A powerful sermon, preached by Dr. 
Boynton last week, on The Christian Ministry, was 
considered by some to be a reply to the governor’s 
published statement that ministers should be pro- 
hibited from holding seats in the State legislature 
because of the fear of their engendering sectarian 
legislation.—— Woodward Avenue. Dr. De Forest’s 
experiment of a four o’clock vesper service is get- 
ting beyond the test stage. It is considered an en- 
joyable and helpful service. The Men’s Club con- 
sidered the subject of Heredity lately. 

ADDISON has just cleared off a floating debt, 
which was standing between them and the calling 
of a new pastor. 

Pilgrim Church, Lansing, has secured General 
Howard for a lecture to aid its building fund.— 
Rev. J. H. Ashby of Clinton has been welcomed en- 
thusiastically at a reception. 


Continued on page 761. 
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Edited by 
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Under the Direction of Congress. 


It includes all the Inaugural Addresses, 
Annual Messages, Special Messages, 
Veto Messages, Proclamations, Execu- 
tive Orders, including important secret 
correspondence of the State Depart- 
ment bearing on all National questions 
in connection with the history of our 
government from the first administra- 
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d present time. 
AUTHORIZED, 
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Wisconsin 


Vrro@vA, though organized 44 years, has never 
had an installed pastor before the present one, 
Rev. J. A. Stemen, who began his work the first 
of September. Excellent work is going on in this 
center of a large country work, which is more or 
less under the care of the church. A recent memo- 
rial service for the late pastor, Rev. J. H. Dixon, 
was held, with a number of addresses by laymen. 


Wrst SALEM, after being thoroughly discour- 
aged, has taken on new life and new lines of work 
under the care of Dr. F. B. Doe . 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


Neosho has made over its building at an expense 
of $3,000. Two memorial windows recall former 
members who in life rendered strong support. 

lows 

IowA Crry is fortunate in having six members 
who are professors in the university. Each is to 
deliver @ Sunday evening lecture in a course ar- 
ranged by the pastor, Dr. M. A. Bullock. 


Tlinnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Park Avenue. Rev. G. D. Black 
surprised his people by handing in his resignation 
Noy. 9. They express themselves emphatically 
against his going. The affairs of the church, spirit- 
ually and financially, are moving forward satisfac- 
torily, and the only question seems to be that of 
attendance at the evening service. This is a fam- 
ily church, and its people are inclined to spend 
Sunday evening at home.——Swedish Temple. Three 
sessions of a council, comprising local churches, 
have been held to discuss plans for assisting this 
church, organized before the hard times and in. 
volved deeply in financial difficulty in connection 
with its house of worship. The churches of the 
city have determined to raise $1,200 and will hold a 
fellowship meeting of the Temple members on 
Thanksgiving eve. 

St. PAUL.—Plymouth, The sessions of the Na- 
tional Purity League were held here, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. E. Soper, rendered valuable assistance 
on the program.——People’s Church has been given 
over for the last week to the sessions of the inter- 
national meeting of the W.C.T.U. Its capacious 
audience-room has given a cordial welcome to this 
gathering of temperance leaders and has been the 
scene of the great debate on the future of the 
Woman’s Temple.——Desnoyer Park. The depot, 
kindly ,urnished for the use of this mission, is un- 
dergoing repairs which will fit it for the winter’s 
services. The Milwaukee Railroad assists this 
mission. A permanent house of worship in the 
spring is planned for. 

WABASHA.—Rev. R. L. Breed has issued his 
schedule of topics for Sunday evenings for the rest 
of the year. The first sermon of each month will 
be on Heralds of the Cross, such as Carey, Living- 
stone and Neesima; the second on Mountains of 
the Bible, as Sinai, Olivet, Calvary; the third on 
Torchbearers of Liberty, as Knox, Brewster, Lin- 
coln, Washington; and the fourth evening is de- 
voted to @ gospel praise service. Topics for the 
midweek prayer meeting are also published in ad- 


Vance. 
Kansas 

LEAVENWORTH.—First. The various depart- 
ments show even more activity than last year. A 
pastor’s assistant has been provided who has charge 
of the Sunday school, the. Young People’s Society, 
the woman’s work and has general pastoral care of 
the parish. The women have organized a visiting 
committee, which reports weekly the condition of 
the various districts into which the city has been 
divided. New families are visited, Sunday school 
abseutees looked up, and the committee endeavors 
to care for the sick and needy. The Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation will send a box to the home missionary be- 
fore Thanksgiving. The experiment of holding the 
evening service at five o’clock has not as yet met 
with conspicuous success. Programs ofa uniformly 
high character have been furnished, however, en- 
tirely by the Young People’s Society under the 
direction of the pastor’s assistant. 

: Nebraska 

AURORA,—Rev. W. H. Hopkins is giving a series 
of «ight Sunday evening sermons on the character 
of Joseph, som special view to reaching young 
men. 


Tw cntydilial pupils of the State University, Nov. 
13, became associate members of First Church, 
Lincoln, taking the “ students’ covenant.” 


PACIFIC COAST 





California 
O\KLAND.—First. An important conference on Old 





Testament study was held here, Nov. 10, 11, three 
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sessions each day. Addresses were by five profes- 

sors of Pacific Seminary, with Dr. G. C. Adams, 

Rev. Messrs. C. R. Brown, J. R. Knodell, William 

Rader, W. H. Scudder, G. B. Hatch and W. A. 

Tenney of our denomination ; also various doctors 

and professors representing other sects. 
Washington 

SEATTLE.—Ptymouth. The women have voted 
to fall in line with the new plans for missionary 
work. Henceforth it will be done by the whole 
church, and programs for missionary meetings will 
include both men and women. 

TACOMA.—First is the happy possessor of 60 
young married couples. That this is indeed cause 
for congratulation is shown by the fact that they 
have united in an organization for practical church 
work. 








A NOTABLE Prxecre.—Every one of our readers 
who can appreciate a fine piece of furniture mod 
eled after the best antique designs should turn to 
the advertisement of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, in another column of thig paper, and see the 
very beautiful sideboard which is there presented. 
It is true that not once in a year is the opportunity 
offered to secure such furniture as this at “ ready- 
made” prices, and it is an opportunity wbich can- 
not be enjoyed except by immediate action. Some 
one will have this particular sideboard purchased 
and safe'y removed before a fortnight has passed, 
or our judgment is at fault. 


An interesting example of the enterprise of 
some of the largest insurance companies is the 
bimonthly paper which the Prudential Insurance 
Co. publish in the interest of their policy holders, 
and which is called The Prudential. Over 1,500,- 
000 of these are turned out every alternate month 
from the company’s printing office. The paper is a 
bright “‘ up-to-date” journal, containing much in- 
teresting matter relating to insurance, and also 
articles of a general nature. It is edited with 
great care, and will form a valuable addition to 
any one’s stock of periodical literature. The front 
page of the August number of this publication is 
reproduced in the company’s advertisement on an- 
other page of this issue. Copies of the paper will 
be sent free to those who send their address to the 
home office, Newark, N. J. 


Winter Overcoats.|: 


“Everything” is a comprehensive word, 
yet not too much so for proper application to 
our display of WINTER OVERCOATS. 

We have literally “everything ’’ in materials 
and “everything” in linings, ete. 








Whatever you need we can supply it. 


$20 to $45. 


NOTE.—Overgarments for young men and 
boys are shown in our Boys’ Department. 
These garments are made in our own clean and well- 
ds 


lighted workrooms. Danger | of d 
eliminated. We invite insp Pp 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington St., Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions 


RAYMOND & 
- WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


ver CALIFORNIA tom 


leaves Boston Bec. 13, via Albany, Buffalo, Chicago. 
Kansas City and the Santa Fé Route. Ele at train of 
vestibuled sleeping and dining cars. Rounc = tickets 
valid returning until Anguss, 18 see, ineludin: 1 

of interest on the Pac Special reduced rates 
at hotels in California. ‘Other or California tours later. 


Send for book containing full particulars. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


Europe i: Orient 


H. GAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


A series of attractive and Sonpesehenseve tours under 
personal of ccoers, arranged to New York during 
Nov. Jan., and Feb., ee eee, Italy 

ern yt. (The Riviera), Switzerland, Paris an 
London, etc. Also Italy, Nile, Palestine, 
reece, etc. All expenses # a _-- © to tour. 
Programs and particulars sent free. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 
201 Washington &St., Boston, Mass. 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION 


AND BACK FOR 


$100. 





Fe 














A og showing how to do the + sition in 
1900, see LAverpool, Londen, etc., expenses 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


332 Washington Street, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco. 


“wie wore, { BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


“causes * WEST INDIES, 


ae 
INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 
30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8. 8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8S. 8S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particalars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.3 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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process, producing a beautiful 
hung in the light. 


bottom of hanger. 


copy send in your order now to 
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1899 Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 


Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended 
from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 
Size-of calendar, 14x 20 inches. 

Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 
Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure getting a 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland,O. 2 


color effect, especially when 
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The Business Outlook 


Conditions have further improved since the 
full results of the elections have become 
known and studied. This improvement is 
noticeable in the general tone of trade. Bank 
clearings are heavy and the exports of grain 
and manufactures continue on a liberal scale. 
The exports for October, for example, were 
the largest for that month in the history of the 
country. The actual distribution of merchan- 
dise is of fairly large proportions, and mer- 
chants say that collections are better than for 
a long time past. 

The sales of wool are large in volume, but 
at low prices. It is good opinion, however, 
that wool values are tending upwards. The 
print cloth market in Fall River continues to 
show improvement, and manufacturers there 
claim to see light ahead for their industry. 
Pig iron is in better demand, while steel prices 
are a shade easier as a result of a keen desire 
to book new business. Nothing has yet come 
out of the efforts to form a steel rail pool and 
many orders are being held back until prices 
for these are more settled. Railroad earnings 
continue satisfactory and reflect the general 
prosperity which the country is enjoying. 
Back clearings last week exceeded the previous 
highest record by nearly $200,000,000. 

Speculative markets in both Wall and State 
Streets have been booming and in many in- 
stances the best prices of last summer’s bull 
market have been exceeded. The talent in 
Wall Street is all ranged on the bull side and 
there is a general belief in a very much higher 
level of values. The outside public, too, is in 
the stock market in larger numbers than for 
years. 





Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisi may order one or 
allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 

PADRAIG DEOMI 0:5 500 osc civvce ncsscescecoesovccsed 

The Century Magazine.. 3 

tholas 








Round Table .............. pao 
PRUE SEED. iin ohne shosesesdnses 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








GURNEY—WILCOX—In Yankton, 8. D., Nov. 10, by 
Rev. J. H. Gurney, father of the groom, assisted by 
Rey. E. M. Williams, D. D., Frederick W. Gurney of 
as Mountain, Tenn., and Jessie H. Wilcox of Yank- 

n. 


JTILLSON—FORSYTH--In Bucksport, Me., Nov. 16, by 
Rev. William Forsyth, father of the bride, Gerard Jiii- 
son, of Providence, R. I., and Harriet Forsyth. 

NICHOLS—WOODWORTH-—In Bozrahville, Ct., Nov. 
12, by Rev. Marcus Burr, Augustus 8S. Nichols of New 
London and Ella R. Woodworth of Bozrahville. 

TORREY—MANN—In Exeter, N. H., Nov. 16, by Rev. 
pocrse E, Street, Fietcher L. Torrey and Ella L. 

ann. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
itional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CLARKE—In Durham, Ct , Nov. 9, Sarah J. Arms, wife 
of Rev. William B. Clarke, aged 59 yrs. 

LYMAN—In Goshen, Ct., Nov. 12, Mary A. Holley, 
widow of Moses Ly man, aged 85 yrs.,5 mos. A mem- 
ber of the church in Goshen six i, four years, full of 
faith and good works, universally beloved, a saint who 
won the Master’s highest tribute, “She hath done 
what she could.” 

SELDEN—In Albany, N. Y., Nov. 17, Ella Jennings, 
wife of Rev. Dr. E. G. Selden, formerly pastor of 
South Ch., Springfield, Mass. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR 

Deacon Samuel Taylor died in Dunstable, Mass., Nov. 
10, aged 86 years. He was a man of sterling worth, 
whose character represented a most beautiful Siending 
, of simplicity, faith and generosity. Mr. Taylor was 
born in Dunstable and all his life long lived in his native 
town. Throughout all his long life the best interests of 

the town and church had his inteiligent and hearty su 
port. In the truest sense he was a pillar of the church. 
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For more than half his life he was one of its honored 
and beloved deacons; for many years he was a wise and 
competent teacher of a young men’s class in the Sunday 
sc}ool; and though by no means be <A yet he gave 
iberally and gladly for the support of his church and 
for tie extension of the kingdom of God in the world. 
Every pastor who knew him will gladly register as a 
blewssed memory his genuine loyalty, his generous hos- 
pitalaty, and his gracious piety. Mr. Taylor gave his 
only son to the cause of his country in the war of 1861- 
65, and the death of the young soldier was a sore blow, 
but borne with trust and resignation. A few years ago 
his wife died after lingering sickness. Two daughters 
remain, one the wife of Rev. F. D. Sargent of Putnam, 
Ct., and another Mrs. George Butterfield of Dunstable, 
at whose home the good deacon died in the faith and 
hope of the Redeemer. wt oy 





It is a mistake to think that God's will is 
always in the line of the disagreeable.— 
H. Drummond. 








To be entirely relieved of the aches and pains of 
rheumatism means a great deal, and Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does it. 


A Trip THROUGH CALIFORNIA.—A_ special 
“Mardi-Gras Tour” to California under the Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will leave Boston Feb. 8, 1899. 
Among the principal points of interest visited will 
be Mammoth Cave, New Orleans, San Antonio, El 
Paso, Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Red- 
lands, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San José, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood and Colorado Springs, Manitou and the 
Garden of the Gods, Denver and Chicago. The 
entire trip will be by special train of Pullman 
vestibule sleeping, dining, compartment and ob- 
servation cars, a counterpart of the famous ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Limited.” Rate, including all necessary 
expenses, $405. Descriptive itinerary will shortly 
be issued, and can be obtained of D. N. Bell, tour- 
ist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








Financial 
St. Louis City 


Street Railway Bonds 


St. Louis is noted for having the best street 
car system in the world. 

List of offerings of St. Louis Street Railway 
bonds, St. Louis Bank and Trust Company 
stocks, Kansas State bonds, Missouri and 
Kansas County and Municipal bonds mailed 
on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGIIAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 18/8. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








sm | 





Water Bonds 
Gas 
Rail 
Bank Stocks 
Trust Co. Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
325,612.33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 136,725.00 
Premiums uncoliected and in hands of 
dis achevecke oo okbthis saan’ Sp vedios ob 462,751.73 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
NOD ope nkkncoccecdans ctncdbbnesee adaeetacceh 56,855.34 


$11,296,503.15 


























LIABILITIES. 
RUE Unk lnhpbspoessosncoode beteou $3, x 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4,1 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 571, 6: 
WOE DULPUGB. cscsescdsvoccecsecceccepecceces 8,57 4 
#$11,206,5038.15 


D. A. HEALD, President. 


4 ERROR re predet 


T. B. GREENE, A. M. BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS. ¥. >. BUSWELL, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YORK, January 11, 1898. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness, Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 
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Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - + + = = 8,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + + = = $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL. 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, 





WALTER’G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President, 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 


Buys and sells exc! e on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on ceposits sub- 
ect to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and ae agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

THE CLYDESDALE NK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVI CIAL BANK OF 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Soliciters. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Lenden Committee. 

ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


1% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Impreved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers only. years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


You SEVEN Per Cent 


Get Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing ‘arming lands in the Re: Kiver 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for fifteen years, and bave never |ost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for partic > 

E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally ‘or all 

Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com 
missions, Correspondence solicited. 

Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 

640 Exchange Building, Boston. 

















Mann» 


— 





W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 









Joun H. Pray. 
CARPETS and 


658 cep Boviston 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES 











Sons & Co.., 


UPHOLSTERY 
BOSTON. 
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Weekly y_ Register , 


YERSON, Wm. 8. ‘ne af of hasty N. H., to Acworth. 
AN DGETT, Cb as. K., Burlin gton, Wis., “deciines cali 


th. Mo. 
BRIGGS, Walter A., Hudsonville, Mich, to Big Rapids. 


Bacoks. Edward Bet Fort coerey 0., to Detroit, 
Minn. Accepts, to besin in January. 

CRAM, Delbert W., lately of "Staples, Minn., accepts 
all 

ESTABROOK, Frank P., Pavilion Ch., Biddeford, Me., 
to First Ch. Georgetown, Mass. Ac ece 8. 

GREED ET, ‘Leslie c., Andover Sem., to Middleton, 


Gurl TH, Wm. E., eoopntty of of tpt and Grey 
Eagle, Minn., ace epts call t 

HAL LOCK, Leavitt H., Mills cae e, ‘Cal., accepts call 
to be acting pastor of ‘Plymouth Ch ; Minneapo is. 

HARRIS, Rupert W., Orient and Gem Point, Io., with- 
draws his acceptance ~ “ose to Guasqueton, Newton- 
ville and Pieasant Prairi 

HORNER, = w., Independénce, lo., to Aberdeen, 

D. Accepts. 

HU ‘MPHREYS, Thos. A., ag ey sy Ill., to Olivet 
Ch., Cleveland, 0. Accepts. to begin Dec. 1. 

JONES, Carl S. *Pinckney, Mich., to Chelsea. 

McKE ENZIE, W. A., Brockton, Ont., to First Ch., Ot- 
tumwi 

PEA RSON . ‘Sam’l, ate of West Point, Neb., has begun 
work at inert PF ch 

PIERCE, Albert First Ch., Danbury, Ct., to South 
ch, Compete, Se 

Winfield Sy Weare, N. H., accepts call to 
Rochester, to begin Jap. 1. 
REES, Geo. M. Northfield, N. Y. » $9 ivy sen. Accepts. 

Rl HARDSON, John P., Rindge, N . H., accepts cali to 
First Ch., Dracut ., Mass. 

SEIBE RT, Alpert’ x, Prattville, Mich., to Howard City 
and Coral, Accepts. 

SH a oe —_ La Porte, Ind., to German Ch., Cur- 
tiss 8 cepts. 

SPENCE, a mth “© Winnipeg, accepts invita- 
tlon to ‘supply at Green Bay, wien du May 1, with a 
view to permanence. 

SPENCER, David B., Pres., Marquette, Mich., to Green- 
wood Ch., ., Des Moines, lo. ccepts. 

TANNER, Allan A., First Ch., Pueblo, Col., to Water- 


V aN OM EREN, Hendrik, Grass Lake, Mich., to Ar- 
mada cece 
Ww ALKER, Henry H., Ann Arbor, Mich., to Boulder, 
Col. Has begun wor! rk. 
WRIGHT, Wm, sip Seseregeeons end Baptist churches 
at New Portland, Me. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BU TL Willis H, o. and #. Williamstown, M 
1, Sermon, Dr. J. H. Denison; other cr parts 
bee, . Messrs. 1. . Smart, A. B. Penniman, J. 
Ww enney: 
EAR ty Alons0, o. Bristolville Nov. 16.__ Parts 
were taken by mets eos. 5 = » head, Geo. Martin, 


HO WARD, E. Lee, i: aise ch, "Reson City, Mo., Nov. 
15. Sermon ‘d Cordley ; other ‘parts, Drs. 
Henry Hopkin and J. H. Crum, Rev. Messrs. G. T. 
Nichols and J. B. Richardson. 

Mc ALLIS tet, Denis, o. and i. Bethany Ch., Phila- 
delph Nov. 17. Parts were taken by Drs. ©. d. 
kc hards and T, W. Jones, Rev. Messrs. E. W. Rice, 

H. Williams, E, F. Fales, F. EK. Wieder, H. W. 


ers. 

PARKER, J. + e8 Hartford, N. Y., Nov. 17. Ree. 
mo - Rev. W. Wark; other parts, Rev. Mess: 

Ball, > ‘wen, G. A. Beckwith. 

PIER ic ‘BE, Chas. , Yale Sem., o. ogy i. East Douglass, 
Mass, Nov. ie “Sermon, Rev. G. A. Putnam; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. R. Thurston, J. C. Hall, A. 
blake and C. M. Pree father of the candidate. 

PINGREE, Arthur H. Piste n Cove, Mass.. Nov. 19 
Sermon, Prof. J. W, Uhurchill; other parts, Drs. G. 
Boynton and C. L. Morgan, Rev. Messrs, Ellis Menaeli 
and Israel Ainsworth. 

Resignations 

ANDERSON, Wm. S., Surry, N. H. 

AKNOLD, Chas, F » Kort Calhoun, Neb 

BAILEY, Nelson Mi, First Ch., Wells, a; fo take effect 
in three peenine 

BLACK, Geo. D , Park Ave. Ch., Minneapolis. 

Bk OWN; Herbert 8., Danielson, Ct., to take effect Dec. 


Churches Organized 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Bethany Ch., rec. 17 Nov. 
Miscellaneous 

E. veg ap of Chicago Sem., are study- 
JONES, Howard M. in the University of Berlin. 
CA RROLL, Geo., Ae y “inst. Chicago, is supplying 

R andall ana Grey Eagle, Min 

CA vE RN . formerly pastor at Boulder, Col., has 


! ed to mbar 

DEE RING, Prof. Rf ‘A., ‘will supply for three months at 
Michigan ak . D. 

ELL IS, Prof. Ww. ,,0f Washburn La tal will supply 

Kirst’ Ch., Kansas a City, for the me pres 

HARRAH, Chas. ©. reen woo ch. Bes Moines, Io., 
though obliged b by litness to surrender the active work 
of the eh the hands of Rev. D. B. Spencer, 
‘loes not al oer ive up his pastoral relation, but 
will coo im as far as practicable. 

PINNEY, Ira B., . Wale Sem. graduate, is preaching at 
West Dora, Minn. 


BOWERS, Roy 





Football as a Study 


Most people consider sport and study as op- 
posed to each other, and with some reason 
many regard football asdangeroas sport. Yet 
if one of the chief objects of. study is mental 
discipline, football is as really a study as 
mithematies, . It cultivates strength and alert- 
ness of mind no less than of the body. It 
trains young men to self-control and readiness 
in the tremendous emergencies which men 
must meet in the busy, struggling life of these 
tines. We cannot better illustrate this than 
by quoting from Walter Camp’s comment in 
the Yale Alumni Weekly on the recent Prince- 
ton game: 

Nor could one look with less than ad- 
miration u mpon the rallying of that uncon- 

quered an junconquerable line, that was 
slwaal read y to make up for any error 
and aecept the task at any moment. For- 


tune seemed to bend one unending frown 


| 





upon Yale from the very start, but in ad- 
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versity the spirit of the team only grew 
greater and there was never a moment 
when one did not feel that the team ex- 
pected and meant still to win. That there 
were errors—errors that cost us much— 
oes without saying; else we had never 
ost; but the men themselves know this 
and have taken it to heart to correct them. 
Hence it can do no harm to speak of the 
things which they did that made us read 
to spring to our feet againand again wit 
cheers. 

There was the pluck of the little limp- 
ing quarter, like a bird with a broken 
wing, who, before he was finally taken 
out, gathering himself for an instant with 
all his old-time dash and daring, circled 
his opponents for fifteen yards! Then 
there were the repeated indomitable runs 
of Durston in the second half, whom the 
enemy seemed unable to check short of 
the needed gains. There were the dashing 
runs of the two substitutes halves, when 
called in to make good the places of the 
men before them. And then there was 
the Yale captain, seizing his prostrate half 
and actually dragging him and the tacklers 
hanging upon him—dragging them all by 
main force for yards unaided. Then the 
substitute quarter overtaking the flying 
Princeton man and bringing him down, 
only to find him handing the ball to an- 
other, and then, seizing him, too, battered 
to earth by the interference, he clung to 
his man until his friends reached him and 
the danger was over. 

And above all and pervading all, that 
sense of absolute security given us by 
that untiring line, which always came 
to the rescue and always held the en- 
emy in the last ditch. Altogether one 
could not quite reconcile that team with 
defeat. But defeat has come and with it 
Meer that must be learned and remem- 

ered. 





The Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land has secured Dr. L. W. Munhall for a se- 
ries of meetings in Bromfield Street Church, 
Boston, beginning Nov. 28. Next Sunday 
he will preach in the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church. He is not a stranger to Boston 
religious circles, inasmuch as his work in 
this city a number of years, ago, after the 
Moody meetings, will be recalled by many. 








Is your Brain Tired. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Be. Te DP. CROTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Conn., says: “It is a remedy of 
great value in building up functional energy and 
brain force.” 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Wrue Macbeta Pittsburgh Pa 


A Wick Sent Free. 


The Standard Oil Co. says: “ We have madea 


number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


“ Marshall WICK 


Process” 
and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.” 


No more smoking, smuclon, creeping lamps. 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys 


We want you to send for a free sample and a book 
about it, and test the unique qualities of ‘‘ THE BROWN 
WICK.’’ 

For sale by all good dealers, Take no substitute 

NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N.J. | 

f 


s [Patented in U, 8. and foreign countries.] 



























Blend most softly “a 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the ° 
mellow glow of 


ANQUE. 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale everywhere, 





















The Means to the End. 





Sold on Instalments. 


The best inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
machines ; thus they are always ‘‘ up-to-date.’’ 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. 

THEY ARE 

«BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 

You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. 83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTon. 


Stained Glass 
Church aaa * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in fe gesting sys- 


The 


66 99 tematic meth ving. 
Harris” | fase bik Surges 
Method of | iie..ttay talted othe 
Giving $2.50; 36 copies, $1.00.” 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 








s 
Accessions to the Churches 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 6 12 Detroit, First, 3 5 
Redlands, 1-4 Fort St., 24 
Santa Cruz, 5 14 MINNESOTA 
CONNEOTICUT Minneapolis, Oak 
Greenwich, Second, — 4 — Park 
Hartford, Windsor, Northfield, aE 
Ave., 3 
Middletown, First, — 8 HISSOURI 
Milford, Plymouth, — 4 St. Louis, Covenant, 3 
Morris. er nk Park, — 4 
ew Britain, First, 5 5 Webster Groves, 3 
habe by : _ 4 NEBRASKA 
Peeeenss Sees oe 3 Fort Calhoun, 3 4 
Whitney ville, ; 4 Lincoln, Vine St., 5 23 
oe 7 first. 5 
Windsor Locks, 7 7 Plymouth, 1 3 
ILLINOIS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Chicago, Lincoln Barrington 4 6 
ark, 1 6 Concord, First, — 4 
New England, 15 21 Lisbon, — 5 
Union Park, 1 5 Manchester, First, 6 8 
Washington Park, 3 14 S. Main St., — 6 
ny City, 7 6 North Conway, - 
drange, 7 > 
Odell, 5 8 new. One 
Wilmette, 1 5 Buffalo, First, 1 8 
j : Saugerties, 3. 6 
a — : OHIO 
exan dria. . 
y Newark 5 7 
Anderson, Hope, — 9 J 7 
Indianapolis, May- Oberlin, First, 5 27 
flower, - 8 OKLAHOMA 
IOWA Newkirk, 7 
Bear Grove, 8 19 Pond Creek, =e 
Charles City, 4 R VERMONT 
Grinnell, 4 17 perby, | 
Primghar, 1 4 Lyndon, 3°86 
KANSAS sintes, : Z : 
, Br *ittsford, 
— 29 A Rutland, 2 3 
oy eae WASHINGTON 
Janesville — 38 
Auguste. 4 ‘ Tacoma, First, — il 
Portiand, West, 8 6 63 WISCONSIN 
HIS British Hollow, 9 9 
_MASSAC HUSETTS Potosi, 10 10 
E. Northfield, — 30 Ripon, 2 6 
Fall River, Central, 8 4 OTHER CHURCHES 
Haverhill, Fourth, 1 4 Atlanta, Ga., First, 3 6 
Union. - 3 East Orange, N.J., 
Lawrence, United, 8 11 First, 10 30 
Medford, My stic, 4 10 Galena, Tex., — 24 
Oakham, 4 4 Helena, Mont., — 6 
Sutton, 8 8 Portland, Ore, Sunny- 
Worcester, Adams side, ace 
Bas 4 4 Ridgway, Pa. First, 2 8 
Old South, 4 10 Winter Park, Fla, 1 7 
Piedmont, 3 8 Churches with less 
Plymouth, 3 9 than three, 20 40 


Conf., 296; Tot., 756. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 9.374; Tot., 18,009. 


President Bartlett’s Vigor of 
Mind 

From the fine and discriminating tribute to 
the late Dr. Bartlett paid at the funeral serv- 
ices by his successor, President Tucker, we 
quote on our cover this week a single charac- 
terization, but we are glad also to make room 
here for another extract from the address: 


It is not one of the supreme things to 
say about Dr. Bartlett that he had a 
genius for hard work, but I will say this 
of him first, because it explains the course 
of his life. Before he was twenty-one he 
was a tutor in college. For the two pre- 
vious years he had been principal of a 
grammar school. That was the beginning 
of his career. You know the end. Be 
tween the two 1 am sure that there was 
not an idle day. If time could be meas- 
ured by work, then eighty years would be 
no measure of the life before us. The 
fact, however, which I wish to empha- 
size is not the habit of industry which 
characterized Dr. Bartlett, but rather the 
fact that the very hardness, the difficulty, 
of a subject or a position made that su 
ject or position attractive to him. 

In opening a discussion on the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of temperance before the 
alumni of Chicago Seminary he used the 
following language: ‘‘Gentlemen: You 
have invited me to discuss an important 
and somewhat difficult subject. Impor- 
tant because of its relation to the great 
temperance reform. Difficult partly be- 
cause of that very relation and the influ- 
ence of ardent wishes and preconceived 
opinions, because of conflicting author- 
ities and because of the seeming compli- 
cation of facts and utterances found in 











Dr. Wilson, the great medical and surgical ex 
of the National Association of Physicians and Sur- 
ns, will send, prepaid, to any address in the United 
tates or Canada, on receipt of $1, a month’s Home 
Treatment for Catarrb, Deafness, Consumption Coughs, 
Colds, Broachitis and Hay Fever, together with 


A $I INHALER FREE. 


If treatment is not satisfactory after 3 days’ use, re- 
it and get your money back. Address D, WILSON, 
D.,; 18 Boylston Stree oston, Mass. Reference, 
any bank in Boston. OU p.—i had catarrh in its 
F. W. SLawson, kinployé Armstrong ‘Transfer Com. 
+ W. , Em ‘er Com- 
pany, Residence, 934 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 
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the Scriptures. But I will not shrink 
from the discussion.” : 

This sentiment explains the choice of 
subjects to which he devoted his thought. 
There are easy courses of study outside 
college as well as within. Dr. Bartlett’s 
mind scorned an easy subject. To inter- 
est him it was necessary that a question 
should demand investigation or careful 
analysis, or that it should be worthy of 
controversy. Dr. Bartlett’s name was 
never associated with a trivial subject or 
with a merely pleasing subject. As a 
scholar he took chief delight in the prob- 
lems of historical criticism and died with 
the lament that he could not publish a 
complete work on the Mosaic authorship; 
as a religious believer he faced without 
flinching the hard doctrines; as an edu- 
cator he stood for a firm, though wide, 
mental discipline; as a public teacher he 
shrank from no discussion or controvers 
in which his interest had been aroused. 
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In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter: Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom ofthe label. . 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 














Chafir. 


Trlarkin Soays 


Al LARKIN PREMIO 


THE MORRIS CHAIR 


The Family supplied with Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment 
after Thirty Days’ Trial...» . + « 


T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDs OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


The Larkin Idea 


for you below usual cost of making. One premium is The Chautauqua Morris 
Your choice of polished antique oak, or birch with polished mahogany finish, 
Two well-made, comfortable, handsome, reversible, closely tufted cushions, 4 in. thick, 
20x29 inches, filled with wool, fine poplar excelsier centres. Covered with handsome, high- 
grade, durable corduroy, light, dark or medium red, green or brown—choice of*nine 





_ Saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
and doubles the purchasing value of this 
50 per cent. saving in a premium bought 





Shades. Fixed Ball bearing casters, 
adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod 
attached beneath instead of over arms, it 
cannot be misplaced, Legs, 1x3; arms, 
3% inches wide. One of the most desirable 
pieces of roomy, luxurious furniture. 


AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
remit $10.00 ; 4 not, notify us goods are subject 
to our order. e make no charge for what you 
have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or CHair disap- 
points. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 

ag Many —— folks have easily earned a 
Chautauqua Desk and other premiums free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and givesthe young folk 
the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 

Booklet Handsomely Mlustrating 
20 Premiums Sent on Request. . 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St. 


Estab. 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. Capital, $500,000. 
{@" READ NOTES BELOW. 
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Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 

For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT 1G SOAP, 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 
| gaa exquisite. A matchless beau- 
er. 
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14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP dint» 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
4 DOZ. nee te! ee eee 


1 

1 1 os., MODJESKA PERFUME . 
refined, popular, lasting. 

1J, 

1 


Delicat 





AR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


BOTTLE . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost .. $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. is coe 10.00 
i 

At $10. Fes ) feat $20 
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NoTE.—The Independent, New York, says: “‘The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful 
offer, Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they 
also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


NoTe.—From Herald and Presbyter, Cincinn 


ati: The offers made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. as above, 


are most generous. The terms are such that no fair minded person can object to; we know the firm. 
Members of the staff of this paper have purchased and used the Soaps, and are glad to say that everything 


- is as represented. 


The Soaps are excellent, the premiums wonderful. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 18 

With the passage, ‘‘Thy words were found 
and I did eat them,’’ Mra, J. Frederic Hill in- 
troduced the special theme of the hour—the 
value of the inspired word. The subject so 
appealed to those present that many gave ex- 
pression to devout thankfulness, interesting 
experience, growing conviction or helpful 
suggestion—including Miss Monroe, Miss At- 
kinson, Mrs. Burrage, Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. 
Harding Woods, Miss Child, Miss Stanwood 
and Miss Kyle, with frequent valuable hints 
from the leader and passages from the Word 
itself. One had seen the effect of possessing a 
copy for the first time; another recalled her 
sainted mother’s love for the Book, very early 
impressed upon the child, and this same 
mother’s instructions often enforced with a 
“thus saith the Lord.” The question whether 
it is worth while to put the Bible, especially 
the Old Testament, into the hands of young 
children, was answered by the story of the 
little boy, who, when his mother undertook to 
explain a passage which she thought must be 
explained to him, said: ‘‘ Mamma, I understand 
what the Bible says, but I don’t- know what 
you mean.”’ One had never lost the impres- 
sion made by her father’s inscription in the 
Bible which was his early gift to her—an epit- 
ome of his desires for her useful Christian life. 

Some interesting incidents were related of 
the effect of Holy Writ when presented in the 
native tongue by missionaries in various fields. 
A gift of five dollars to Mrs. Winsor for the 
purchase of Marathi Bibles resulted in a 
marked impression upon a Hindu village. 
Miss Child spoke especially of the prominence 
given to Bible instruction in all missionary 
work, the Bible women dispensing it from 
day to day and the schools making it the basis 
of all teaching. The calendar suggesting to 
her the names of Miss Mary Andrews and Miss 
Abbie Chapin, she told of a Sunday she spent 
with them in their home in Tungcho, when 
three women, who were to be admitted to the 
church, came on Saturday and listened with 
deepest attention to the words of their teachers 
as they tried to make the way plain to these 
“little ones,” who had so recently come into 
the light. 

Mrs. Fowle of Cesarea spoke of a tour lately 
made by her father and mother, Dr. and Mrs. 
Farnsworth, starting out with their well- 
equipped wagon and going from place to place 
encouraging the faint-hearted and stimulating 
many little bands of native Christians. On 
their return journey it was interesting to find 
suggestions made during the first visit already 
carried out, a teacher engaged and a room 
built. Mrs. Schneider, in listening to a recent 
account of work in Aintab by Dr. Caroline F. 
Hamilton, showing how a medical missionary 
has not only large opportunities with Arme- 
nians, but sometimes a chance even with 
Turks and Koords, had been greatly impressed 
with the progress made since she lived in that 
city between thirty and forty years ago, and 
now foresees great conquests for the kingdom 
of God, 





Appreciative Words from Far 


and Near. 


Recent letters have impressed us with the cordial 
spirit manifested toward The Congregationalist in 
ail parts ofthe land. Such recognition of the honest 
work that is put into the paper does not feed the 
pride of its editors, but rather st'mulates them to 
better the best achievements of the past. Here are 
2 few of the many kind expressions which we are 
receiving: 

“ The Congregationalist is our best paper. It is 
meeting the needs of our churches.” 

(E.8. P., Mass.) 

“Improves with every number.” 


(J. E. A., Me.) 
_ “I very much like to increase the subscription 
list in my church.” (E. D. B., Me.) 


“Am always glad to speak a friendly word for 
The Congregationalist.” (E. E. L , Ct.) 

“ The Congregationalist is highly appreciated by 
_ (RB. P., Ct.) 


all.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“The unanimous decision of the question, What 
shall we read? was—The Congregationalist.” 
(Conference in Mass.) 
“It has come to be an indispensable part of my 
home furnishing.” (H. W. K., Ct.) 
“T am impressed with the marked superiority of 
The Congregationalist.” (F. D. A., Pa.) 
“T have always thought The Congregationalist a 
strong paper. It is better and stronger than ever.” 
(E. R. B., N. H.) 
“T am greatly pleased with the position you take 
on all public questions.” (J. K. C., Mass.) 
“The religious, Christian, progressive, yet or- 
thodox, tone of The Congregationalist is more satis- 
fying than that of any other paper I get.” 


(C. D. B., Mich.) 
“You are the finest Christian reading in the 
United States.” (J.C. D., Ala.) 








SHAKESPEARE.—First a Bible, then a dictionary, 
then Shakespeare—this is the proper order for lay- 
ing the foundation of a household library. Assum- 
ing that you have the first two, you must next 
choose among the various editions of the third. In 
point of scholarship, which is not merely an exhibi- 
tion of learning, but in learning adapted to the 
actual needs of the reader, there can be no question 
that Hudson’s edition stands very high, if not the 
highest. And this is now presented in a form and 
at a price that puts it within the reach of every 
one who cares to own books at all. Besides having 
a text that has been carefully collated with the 
best authorities, with notes and an introduction to 
each page, this edition has an important feature 
that can be found in no other, viz., a complete an- 
alytical index. There is an important distinction 
between a concordance and an index. A concord- 
ance gathers the words of the text, and nothing 
else. The index takes cognizance of subjects, 
scenes, characters and historical allusions as well. 
With this edition the publishers give a portfolio of 
six fine photogravure reproductions of famous pic- 
tures. An advertisement of this fine edition ap- 
pears on another page. 


765. 








lameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, When an old 
Stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
















Artificial Human Eyes 


e dntrow  LLOY Dace. 


> 323 Washi Street, 
- Opp. Old South Church, Bostap 











DYSPEPSIA. 


A Person who Lived for Years on 
Tea and Crackers Eats Bacon, 
Cabbage and Turnips. 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATE R 
statement of Dr, JOHN C. COLEMAN, “''su2v,)* 


SCOTSBURC, VIRCINIA. 

“Mr. C. was for several years an extreme sufferer from what is commonly 
known as Acid Dyspepsia. He was not able to eat meat or vegetables, and 
lived entirely upon tea and crackers alternated with other similar articles, and 
these were frequently thrown off in an undigested, highly acid condition. He 
became emaciated and feeble, and his general health was so prostrated as to 
necessitate the abandonment of all business pursuits. In this condition he was 

which proved in the highest degree 


put 
upon BUFFALO LITHIA WATER beneficial, so much so that after its 


use for some three months he ate with impunity BACON, CABBAGE, and 
TURNIPS, and whatever else he fancied, and in the meantime his general 
health was fully restored. I will add that among the people of this section this 
water is considered a domestic remedy, and is kept in almost every house.’” 


is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally 

BUFFALO L WATER It is an undoubted positive remedy for many 

of the m ous and most common ills that afflict mankind. An iilustrated book can 
be procured 


on request, containing the testimony of the most famous hysicians of thie 
country and Europe. as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, 
Rheumatism. Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, D or W . 
etc. Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











LOOK ON THE BRIGHT 


WHEN YOU WANT TO O i O 
SIDE OF THINGS, USE SAI 


766 
Connecticut Churches in Confer- 


In spite of the 

location of Dan- 

» bury to the west- 

' ward of the 

— State, there was 

' a large gather- 

- ing at the thirty- 

» second annual 

- meeting last 

"> week. The ses- 

~ sions were held 

in the First 

Church, in which 

David Brainerd 

was ordained, 

and which has 

P consecrated 

. twelve sons to 

REV. W. H. MOORE the ministry. 

Rev. A. F. Pierce, the pastor, gave a cordial 

welcome. Hon. Dwight Loomis served as 

moderator of the body. A matter of great 

interest came to the front in the much re- 

gretted resignation of Rev. W. H. Moore, who 

for forty years has been statistical secretary 

and registrar. Resolutions of ‘appreciation 

were adopted by a rising vote. Rev. J. S. Ives 
was elected his successor. 

A large amount of business was easily and 
speedily disposed of in a model manner. 
Rev. J. 8. Ives reported that there are fifty- 
eight churches helped by the Missionary 
Society and eleven general. missionaries. A 
special need of funds to meet the increasing 
percentages of foreigners in cities was em- 
phasized. In New Haven there are 10,000 
Italians and about 12,000 Polish and Russian 
Jews. The income for the last year showed 
a decrease of $15,000 in gifts from the living. 
As to Sunday schools, a detailed report cov- 
ered the criticism that the Y. P. S.C. E. is 
largely responsible for decreased attendance. 
From gathered statistics the falsity of the 
statement was clearly shown. 

The Fairfield West Consociation asked for 
action looking toward a petition to the legis 
lature for a change in the law requiring unan- 
imous consent of a society in transferring 
property to a church at time of incorporation. 
It was voted to request such a change as 
would permit the transfer by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of a society present and 
voting. ‘Ihe future of the State Missionary 
Society was cast by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to raise a permanent endowment of $100,- 
000. Rev. H. W. Pope was appointed solici- 
tor for this fund, which will be known as 
the “centennial fund of 1898.” Resolutions 
passed denounced the army canteen, appointed 
the fourth Sunday in November Temperance 
Sunday and indorsed the work of the Sabbath 
Protective League presented by Secretary 
Kneeland. The question of supplying churches 
and settling ministers was fixed by the ap- 
pointment of a committee of correspondence, 
the chairman being Rev. Samuel Barrett. 
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State of Biblical Study. Men of the past pre- 
pared the minds of our day for many of the 
results of Scriptural criticism. Dr. Newman 
Smyth was encouraged by the Intellectual 
Movement of Our Decade. With Darwin came 
an epoch of controversy, then a period of truce, 
later the critical era, now there are materials 
for a time of reconstruction. We can work 
with the higher and diviner processes of grace 
and become the church expectant. Dr. Lew- 
ellyn Pratt noted the Hopeful Signs in Con- 
nection with Benevolent Work. The signs of 
the times indicate the attitude of the churches 
to their mission in evangelization. All point 
to a day when, by co-ordination through union 
and effort of societies, churches and the con- 
federation of nations, great advance is to be 
made toward the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

In his paper upon Congregationalism 
Prof. Williston Walker considered whether 
prevalent methods secure a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of Christian truth by candidates for 
church membership. Changes have come 
about in our mode of examination. Effort 
should be made to draw out the Biblical edu- 
cation and concrete belief of the applicant. 
Professor Walker emphasized the need of 
some course of study or “question and 
answer ”’ plan by which the pastor might train 
his young people. The full discussion that fol- 
lowed showed that many present had adopted 
such a method, often with good results. 

Our missionary work was represented in the 
convention by Dr. Washington Choate, Rev. 
G. A. Hood and Dr. F. P. Woodbury. After 
Dr. Woodbury had spoken relative to the re- 
cent riots of the South and Governor Tillman’s 
utterance concerning the change of view on 
the part of the North on the race question, 
resolutions were adopted expressing sympathy 
with the negro and continued faith in the line 
of work carried on by the A. M. A. Inter- 
esting addresses were also made by Mrs. H. 8. 
Caswell of the C. H. M. S. and by Miss E. R. 
Camp. 

The next conference will be held with the 
Park Church of Hartford. W. P. L. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S CALIFORNIA TOURS. 
—The annual winter tours to California arranged 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb are more at- 
tractive than ever this year. Several new and im- 
portant features are introduced which render them 
exceedingly desirable. 
vised to visit the Pacific coast, now that special 
reduced rates at the leading hotels are secured, 
while the traveler has every advantage possessed 
by the independent tourist. The next party will 
leave Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 13, crossing the conti- 
nent via Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas City and 
the Santa Fé route. 





No better way can be de- |. 
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that sour stomach use Stuart’s 


FOR YOU 


FO they t the food before it 
has time to sour, ferment and poison 
loss of appetite take Stuart's 


the blood. 
yepaneis Tablets, _ because 


D 
a OR food promptly digested creates 


a natural desire for MORE. 
loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets; they increase 
flesh in the only common sense 
way, that is, by digesting flesh-forming 
food, and assisting the weak stomach in 
disposing of it. 


gas in stomach and bowels, 
causing distress, belching and 
headaches, use Stuart’s Dys- 

pepsia Tablets; always indicated in such 

cases. 

FOR tuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be. 
cause this symptom in nine 


out of ten cases is caused from a dis- 
ordered stomach. 


impure blood use Stuart’s Dys- 
= Tablets; pure blood can 
only result from wholesome 


food thoroughly digested. 


every form of weak digestion 
and stomach trouble (except 
cancer of the stomach) Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest, most 
natural, most successful cure. No patent 
medicine, but composed of digestive acids, 
pepsin, bismuth, Golden Seal and similar 
valuable stomach remedies. 
For sale by druggists at 50c for full size 


package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 


err of the heart use 








Possesses in the hizhest degree the entire | 
active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed ( 
by the medicat faculty as the best remedy for \ 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the | 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- | 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 

Nerves and builds up the entire system 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot — 
NewYork: E. Pougera &Co.,26-30N. William 8t 
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“Take it back " 


—go to some grocer who will give you Pearl- 


ine.” 
when 


That's the only way to do 
they send you an imitation. 


The popularity of Pearline be- 
gets the habit of calling anything 
that’s washing-powder, ‘ Pearl- 
Those who notice the difference 
in name, think perhaps “ it's about the 
same thing.” It isn’t Nothing else 
equals Pearline the original and 
SA, standard washing compound. 


SSDS ELOALLLISIO 
No method of imparting 


SEE ? ? knowledge equals seeing 
Magic Lanterns and Accessories 


‘positively the best made at prices never 
before offered. Send for bargain circular. 
COLT & CO., Dept. 85, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


The addresses were of high excellence. Dr. 
E. P. Parker was the speaker at the service 
commemorating the centennial of the Mission- 
ary Society. His scholarly review was inspir- 
ing. The society is the oldest organization of 
its kind now existing. From 1783 to 1897 the 
churches have given through it $3,876,000. The 
fact that $3,366,000 were expended outside of 
the State shows the inflaence Connecticut has 
exerted for good in the growth of the nation. 
Her missionaries have visited many States in 
the name of the society. The Gospel from a 
Sociological Point of View was clearly pre- 
sented by Rev. W. W. Ranney. He did not 
plead for sociology as a substitute for the gos- 
pel, but that human welfare might be seen 
from the gospel’s view point. The church has 
been strongest when she preached and taught 
this 








The Hopefulness of the Religious Outlook 
was brought from three encouraging sources. 
Rev. D. E. Jones saw it in his view of the 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec, 4-10, Systematic and Propor- 
tionate Giving. Mal. 3: 7-12. 

system in giving, like system in reading, in 
studying, in exercise, in all one’s daily activi- 
ties, reacts favorably on the one who practices 
it. If, at the beginning of the year, he has set 
aside a certain sum for benevolence, he finds it 
easier to meet the constantly recurring calls. 
Yo some he will have to say no, but when 
the time for the annual offering to foreign 
missions or to city evangelization comes 
around, he will say to himself: ‘‘ Yes, I am 
all ready for it. I planned for it.” System 
will also make him a more intelligent giver. 
He will study the broad field of charities to 
see where the need and opportunity seem 
greatest. He will follow his money to the 
Southland, or to Africa, and watch the process 
which transmutes it into the gold of character, 
into the warp and woof of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. He will give with the end in view of 
removing in time the necessity of giving in 
that particular direction. He will give to 
make others self-supporting and self respect- 
ing. He will try to get at the cause of poverty, 
as well as to heal its surface manifestations. 

-ystem will also push forward more rapidly 
the triamphs of Christ among men. Our 
benevolent societies have to spend a great deal 
of money every year in keying people up to 
te point of giving through appeals calculated 
to have an immediate effect. Much of this ex- 
pense would be saved if system were substi- 
tuted for impulse. This method adopted by 
six hundred thousand Congregationalists for 
one year only, or by three hundred thousand, 
for that matter, would fill up the depleted 
treasuries. 

ut a good system is not enough. Put 
inethod into your giving but put principle also. 

‘ithe your income,” say some, and to many 
of us that may be the right course. But when 
we proportion our gifts to the Lord we ought 
to have regard not mérely to the size of our 
incomes but to our personal expenditures. 
john Wesley began out of an income of thirty 
pounds to give two pounds away and to spend 
on himself twenty-eight, and when his in- 





You can count the day 
vell begun if 


RUBIfOAM 


is used, on rising, 
upon the teeth. It cleanses 
perfectly, and leaves in 
the mouth a taste that en. 
hances the anticipation of 
breakfast. 


RUBIfOAM 


used on retiring in- 
sures health to the teeth 
by its rare antiseptic prop- 
erties. 


Popular price, Send 2c stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. ‘Ww. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


NA i a and effectual English Cure without 


i\ternal medicine, Proprietors, W. Epbwarp & Son 
Queen Victoria St., f 


i London, England. Wholesale o 
!. Pougera & Co. +» 30 North Willinm S¢., N.Y. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


come was increased considerably above thirty 
pounds a year he still subsisted on twenty- 
eight and gave the balance away. Most 
persons who are prospered increase their scale 
of living but do not increase correspondingly 
their gifts to God. On the other hand there | 
are royal givers, like a prominent Boston 
merchant who wrote me the other day, “ My 
charity account grows steadily larger, while | 
the income account goes the other way.” | 





The vital question is how do our gifts com- | 
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NEWPORT’S CHIEF OF POLICE. 


Loud in Praise of the Wonder- 
ful Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


Uses It in His Family and Knows 
Its Marvelens Power to Cure. 


pare with what we spend on our homes, | Recommends Its Use to the People with 


our wardrobe, our amusements, our clubs, | 


our vacations. That we have need of many | 
of these things goes without saying, but | 

we need them less than we think we do, 

and we need to grow in the grace of giving 

until we know what sacrifice really means. 

‘*God so loved the world that he gave.”’ 


REASONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 

The latest gift of Christian Endeavor to the young 
people has been The Quiet Hour, first presented in 
the convention at San Francisco in 1897, Thisyear 
at Nashville it received new impetus from multifold 
testimonies as to its value. That it has met such 
widespread hospitality indicates a significant de- 
velopment among our youth. 





There are reasons why you should follow out this 


idea, which has for its rule a season of quiet with ; 


God in the morning. (1) The rush of life gives too 
little time for religious meditation. (2) The need 
is experienced and proved in the slight control of 
self that many have in the face of nervous pressure 
and the calls to larger usefulness or to severe trial. 
(3) The Quiet Hour gives a poise to the spiritual 
life in preparation for the day’s emergencies. No 
such life can be surprised into hasty speech or acts 
to be regretted. 
NOTED AND JOTTED 

A society in Canterbury, N. H., gave $40 to mis- 
sions during the past year. 

The Y. P.S. C. E. of the South Church, Pittsfield, 
Mass., celebrated its sixth anniversary Nov. 8. 
William Shaw made the address. 


The glassworkers’ Y. P. 8. C. E., organized in one 


of the largest glasshouses of Bridgton, N. J, is 
holding Monday noonday meetings. 


The Endeavorers of the Union Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have recently held services of song and 
study based upon the life and work of noted hymn 
writers. 

The first Endeavor Society has been organized in 
Manila. The president is Henry G. Mathewson of 
the First Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, 
and now in the U.S. A. 

In its consideration of the Preparation for the 
Winter’s Work the Berkshire Conferences (Mass,) 
gave a place to the Y. P. S.C. E.as a factor. An 
address and discussion treated the subject. 

Two hundred pastors of Chicago recently held a 
conference with Dr. Clark, who addressed them on 





the mission of the C. E. Union. A résumé of the 
opinions expressed in the discussion showed that 
they believed local rallies should not be held oftener 


than once in three months and that each session | 


should have some definite aim. 





AMERICAN SONG-Birps.—The great interest now 
being shown in the study and protection of our 
domestic birds is very gratifying, because it indi- 
cates a healthy sentiment, the cultivation of whieh 


eannot be too highly commended. This interest | 


has manifested itself in the formation of Audubon 
societies and in the unusual number of books re- 


cently published relating to bird life and presenting 


ornithology in a popularform. There are, however, 
but few of the latter that contain illustrations which 
are true representations of the birds for which they 
stand. To ac‘ omplish this successfully requires the 
nicest use of color as well as correct drawing, and 
most proces ies for color-printing have failed in ab- 
solute fidelity to the original. Thus most pictures 
of birds are misleading, even those found in many 
scientific works claiming tecbnical accuracy. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to find that the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company has begun the publication of a 
series of beautifully lithographed cards, reproduc 
tions of water-color drawings by the celebrated 
bird delineator, Mr. J. L. Ridgway, of Washington, 
D.C. These are notable for accuracy of drawing | 
and of color, creditable alike to artist and to printer, | 
useful to the student, ornamental to the home and 
a prize for the collector. As fast as published they 
can be obtained, without cost, upon application to 
any of the Singer Company’s offices, which are to be 
found everywhere. 


Confidence. 

Row strongly apcentit sot encouraging, 
| and with what powerfully irresistible weight 
and influence, will the thrilling words of Par- 
don S. Kaull, chief of police of Newport, R. L., 
be received by the almost numberless people 


| who are sick, out of health and in need of a 


remedy to cure when it is widely known that 
this great head of the Police Bureau of New- 
port advises the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for the cure of the 
people. What person weighted down by 
weakness and disease will hesitate for an 
instant to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura and be 
cured? What nervous, tired and discouraged 
woman, what nerve shattered, weakened and 
exhausted man, will delay for another mo- 
ment. to seek health in this wonderful remedy, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura? What parents will 
lose valuable time by not at once giving their 
delicate, sickly child this grand restorer of 
health and strength, Dr. Greene’s Nervura? 
What sufferer from rheumatism, neuralgia, 
headache, poor blood, weak back, dyspepsia, 
kidney and liver complaint, or other weaken- 
ing, enervating and painful affection, will lose 
health, and perhaps life itself, by neglecting 
to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura, with this grand 
assurance of perfect and complete cure? 

Chief of Police Kaull writes: 

“T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy in my family and know of 
its benefits for toning up the system in cases 
of general debility after sickness of a serious 
nature. I have words of praise for it, and the 
fact of its being the prescription of a regular 
physician adds to my confidence in it.’’ 

Hesitate no longer, but try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy at once. 

As Chief of Police Kaull says, the fact that 
it is the prescription of a famous physician, 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who is the most successful specialist in cur- 
ing nervous, chronic or long-standing com- 
plaints, gives everybody perfect confidence in 
the remedy, and the further fact that Dr. 
Greene can be consulted free in regard to any 
case, either personally or by letter, assures 
almost absolutely certain cure. 








Terrible 


ECZEMA 





My baby suffered from terrible Eczema. 
Doctor and every remedy tried, to no account. 
He cried all the time and his face was like 
raw meat. I had to carry him on a pillow, 
and was fairly discouraged. I used half a 
box of CuTICURA (ointment) and CUTICURA 
Soap, and in one week my baby was entirely 
cured, To-day his skin is as smooth as silk. 


Mrs. J.C, FREESE, 3608. lat st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sreevy Cure Treatuent ror Sxix-Tortrreo 
Basies,— Warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentie 
anointings with Curicora, greatest of skin cures. 
Sold throughout the world. Porren Dave axp Cres. 
Corr., Props., Boston. How to Cure Baby's Be7+na, free. 
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Helping a Hero’s Widow. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 
the Brooklyn, the only man killed 


in the great naval action off Santiago on | 


July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera’s entire fleet and the capture 
of the Admiral, officers and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of age a 


small policy was issued to his parents on | 


the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 


The aggregate of the two policies—over | 
$350—was promptly paid to the young | 


widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
of about $1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
the Government, she and her little one 
are secured against pecuniary distress. 
Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 
age. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
antone. The Yeoman has charge of all | 
the ship’s stores, such as rigging, arma- 

ment, ammunition, paint, oil, canvas, 

everything, literally, from a needle to an 

anchor—that is, everything outside of | 
the food, clothing, cash and medical | 
stores. He keeps account of everything | 


on board the ship in the way of shi 


supplies, and issues nothing to any ony 
on board, not even a broom ora marlingff F] 


* * 4 
spike, without an order from the execu 
tive officer. He heads the list of first 
class petty officers and ranks with a) 
Sergeant Major in the army. 





The following communication explains 

itself : 
John F. Dryden, Fsq., 

Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir :— 

1 desire to express my thanks to you for 
the prompt payment of the insurance on | 
my late husband, George H. Ellis’ poli- 
cies, who was killed in the naval battle at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

f recommend very highly The Pruden- | 
tial Insurance Company, as I received | 
$11.26 more than my policies called for. 

Very respectfully, 
Sarah M, Ellis. 
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Mohammed on True Charity. 
VERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother's face; your | 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 
right is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies 
pao will ask, What property has he 
eft behind? But the angels will ask, 


What good deeds has he sent before him ? | E 


—From a Sermon by Mohammed, 





Age of ‘‘ Old Glory.”’ 

“Old Glory” is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
| French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
| the flag of Portugal, established in 1830 ; 


| than the Italian tricolor, established in | 


1848 ; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 
lished in 1870. 

—~> 


The Largest in the World. 


HE new 126-ton 
Pp gun, intended to 
= be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 
just north of 
Sandy Hook, 
New York, 
now receiving its 
finishing touches 





arsenal, is the largest cannon in the | 
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world, six tons heavier and, fys- 
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Her Papa. 
My papa 's all dressed up to-day ; 
He never looked so fine; 
I thought when I first looked at him, 
My papa was n't mine, 








He's got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons, O, so bright, 
I guess they must be gold. 









And papa 's sort o’ glad and sort 
O’ sad—I wonder why? 

And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mammia cry. 














Who’s Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him; 

But papa 's joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 








My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 









U.S, spells us. He's ours—and yet 
My mamma can't help cry, 

And papa tries to smile at me 
Andcan’t—I wonder why? 
—Mary Norton Bradford in Insurance Critic, 
So 
Great Men’s Opinions of Women, 
The society of ladies is the schogl_o 
politen Kd 
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Life Insurance 
Policies. 


ORDINAR Y— 
$500 to $50,000. 


Premiums Payable 
Yearly, Half Yearly 
or Quarterly. 


INDUSTRIAL— 
$15 up. 
ms Payable Weekly. 


will be sent free to 


















Premiu 






ed and publis 
1,500,000) 
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Lome Office, Newark) 











